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_ The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is a thor- 
An oughly American institution—American in its 
emmmscrcanmenoms 


BIER IT 
HAS See 


eget ores Sw 
dart We 


methods, American in its ideals and in its practical 
way of carrying them out- -_ 


See te 
= Ses 


It has been said that: 


m ‘ 
merican “Our individualism (in America) differs from all ' 


others because it embraces these great ideals: that 
while we build our society upon the attainment of 
& + the individual, we shall safeguard to every indi- 

In stitution vidual an equality of opportunity to take that 
position in the community to which his intelligence, 

; character, ability, and ambition entitle him; that 
ot we keep the social solution free from frozen strata 
a: , of classes; that we shall stimulate effort of each 
a individual to achievement; that through an enlarg- if 
ing sense of responsibility and understanding we ay 
shall assist him to this attainment; while he in turn ae 
must stand up to the emery wheel of competition.” 2 r 


All individuals in the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) have equal opportunities. Effort is stim- 
ulated and effort encouraged among all employes of 
the Company by the knowledge that each indi- | 
vidual may achieve the position “‘to which his in- mii 
_ telligence, character, ability and ambition entitle 
* him.” 

No man is hindered by an insignificant begin- 
ning. No man is helped by power or place his 
father may have won. Positions in this Company 
are open to the men best qualified to fill them. 
Promotion is gained in only one way—it must be 
earned. 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has shown 
an “enlarging sense of responsibility and under- 
standing’’ in assisting each individual to his highest 
attainment. 

















cH Numerous measures have been instituted for the 
. benefit of employes. Through the Industrial Rela- 
} tions Plan, employes have a voice in regulating 
iF their affairs. They are provided for in old age by 
the Annuity Plan. The Death Benefits give fur- 
ther assistance in time of need. 


4 . Employes are aided in achieving financial secur- 
i ity by means of a Stock Purchasing Plan which 
" allows them to purchase Company stock on gener- 
ous terms. 16,267 men and women are now pur- 
chasing stock under this Plan. 





In providing equality of opportunity for thou- 
| sands of men and women—in maintaining a warm 
Hl spirit of friendliness and mutual helpfulness through- 
out its organization—the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) is expressing American ideals in the large 
terms of a large business. 











Standard Oil Company 
General ites Gace Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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182590000 In VALUABLE PRIZES 
western Tile Silo, Linder 
House 12x12. The Prizes 


Olson Hay Tools and Barn 
Vitro-Shale Tile For A 
Th is Sensat iona '] ist. Complete Equipment for a dairy barn as follows: 18 Olson 
Track Eyes; 1 Fig. 350 Roller Bearing Pulley; 1 Fig. 70 Bracket 


2 
Equipment, A 14x35 North- 
- 
Barn 34x64 and a Milk \ 
No. 5 Cow Stalls; 9 Olson No. 31 Water Bowls; 1 Olson No. 2 
Pulley; 1 Olson No. 100 Litter Carrier; 1 30 ft. Crane; 64 ft. Fig. 114 


Offer Is Open To You 


Isn’t this one of the most attractive offers you ever 
saw—and the best part of it is that this Grand Prize 
may be yours without its costing you one penny. If 
you need Barn Equipment, Hay Tools, Water Bowls, 
Ventilators, a Silo or tile for a new barn, here is your 
opportunity to get them Free. Vincent Stoltaman of 


Litter Carrier Track and Fig. 30, Fig. 117 Hangers. Also the ist 
prize winner may have his choice of Linder Vitro-Shale Tile for Barn 
34x64 and Milk House 12x12, or a 14x35 Northwestern Tile Silo, com- 
plete with tile roof, chute, manufactured by Linder Brick and Tile Co., 
Zumbrota, Minn. 

2nd. The 2nd Prize winner may have his choice of Linder Vitro-Shale 
Tile fora Barn 34x64x8, with Milk House 12x12, or a 14x35 Linder 
Vitro-Shale Tile Silo, complete with tile roof and chute. 








Little Falls answered one of our ads last year andright 
now he has as finely equipped barn as anyone could ask 3rd. 
for. This year our prize list is more than twice as 4th. 
large and the Prizes are much more valuable and at- Sth. 2 No. 400 Olson Cupolas. 
tractive. 6th. 1 Olson No. 100 Litter Carrier and 60 ft. of track and fittings. 


7th. 10 Olson No. 69 W. Cow Stanchions. 


J . K 
The Prizes Are = See ee 
se 10th. 
Worth While 


4 Olson Rope Slings. 
1ith. 1 Olson Bull Stanchion. 
- : 12th. 2 Olson No. 31 Water Bowls. 

Wouldn’t you like to get your barn Olson Equipped Free : 

and get either a 14x35 Northwestern Silo “ey Linder 13th. 2 Olson No. 350 Roller Bearing Hay Pulleys. 
Vitro-Shale Tile for a Barn 34x64 and a 12x12 Milk House 14th. 2 Olson No. 69 W. Stanchions. 

without its costing you one penny? It looks like a dream 15th. 
but it’s an actual fact. Join in on this big booster cam- 


1 Olson Bull Staff. 
. } The Olson Gold Bond Guarantee of satisfaction is furnished with 
paign and help us get every farmer you know acquainted 
with the Olson Line. 


— equipment just the same as though it were paid for in 

cash. 

Mail The Coupon Now / 
For Full Information 


2 
The earlier you mail the coupon the better. We want to Our Quarter Of A Century ’ Record 
know whether you want to help us and if you do we willdo For Fair Dealing Is Back Of This 


everything we can to help you win the big prizes. There’s i f 
no obligation and it won’t cost you any money so mail the Big Booster Camp aign. - 
4 


12 Olson No. 5 Cow Stalls and 6 Olson No. 31 Water Bowls. 
10 Olson No. 5 Cow Stalls. 











coupon now, or stop in and see your Olson dealer. 


Olson Manufacturing Co. 


645 Broadway 
Minnesota 


This coupon may 
be the means of 
your getting one 
of these valuable 
prizes. 

Send it now! 


Albert Lea, 


OLSON MANUFACTURING: co.,* 
645 Broadway, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part tell me how I can share in your big 

$2,500.00 Booster Campaign. e 

Tam interested in: Put an X 

after the ones 
you want 


Free. 


Free Barn Equipment Oo 
Free Hay Tools Oo 
Free Silo oO 
Free Building Tile Oo 
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-“Let’s save that hog 
now lost from every — 


3 farrowed |” 
says Bos Evans 


’ E pig in every three, dead 
before it’s weaned. Another 
one stunted, underweight—no, more 
than half a hog at market time. A 
hog and a half lost from every three 
pigs farrowed—that’s the black page 
we find in studying records of hog 
raising in this country!” 
So says Bob Evans, member of the 
Moorman Cost-Cutting Council of 
the National Swine Growers’ Associa- 











successful for the best hog raisers. 

“We found those things—and put 
them into.a simple Plan which is now 
ready for you! This Plan is easy to 
use, yet thorough, complete, and 
inexpensive.” 

The new Cost-Cutting Plan is fully 
and simply explained in an illustrated 
booklet just issued by the Moorman 
Company. For the bigger hog profits 
that should and can be yours, we urge 


tion — addressing every hog raiser 
in America. 


you to send for this free booklet. 





But can nothing be done about it? 
Must this enormous drain on hog 
profits continue? 


“No!” is Bob’s vigorous reply. 
“That hog and a half can be saved, 
and all three hogs can be put on the 
market quicker and with much less 
feed, by following a good, simple plan 
for cutting production costs. 

“We got together on this Cost- 
Cutting Council just to form such a 
plan for you. We raked over the 
whole field of hog knowledge and 

















experiment to pick out the really 
vital things you can do to cut costs— 
practical things which have proved 


No “hog and a half” tolls have been exacted of this vigorous, 
thriving herd! Through its new Cost-Cutting Plan, the Moor- 
man Cosi-Cutting Council hopes to make scenes like this the 


rule rather than the exception 
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Sispeeuee 
Hear 
Cost-Cutting 
Council 
Members 
on the radio! 


3 


Every Friday evening Mr. C. A. Moorman of the 
Moorman Manufacturing Company, conducts an un- 
usually interesting radio feature. 

If you’ve missed the first program, don’t miss 
those to come. You'll enjoy them, every minute—and 
profit in the bargain! Mr. Moorman asks timely 
questions concerning problems in hog raising. Some- 
times he gives his own answers; at other times the 
answers are by another member of the Moorman 
Cost-Cutting Council : 

Be sure to tune in every Friday on one of these sta- 
tions: WOC (Davenport), WHO (Des Moines), WOW 

* (Omaha), WDAF (Kansas City), or WCCO (Minneap- 
olis) —6:45 to 7:00 P. M., Central Time. 


The part feeding plays 


Use a well-balanced ration—including minerals! 


That’s the advice of the Cost-Cutting Council and . 


practically all other leading hog authorities. 

It is not, of course, the purpose of the Cost-Cut- 
ting Council or the National Swine Growers’ 
Association to recommend the use of any particular 
mineral mixture. And they do not. 

But the Moorman Company wishes to remind you 
here of qualities the right mineral mixture must have. 
It must be a scientific mixture, based on long experi- 
ment with hogs, mixed under expert supervision. 

Just the qualities which have won 100,000 regular 
satisfied users for Moorman’s Hog Minerals! 

Moorman’s is scientific. It has all of the minerals 
your hogs need, in exactly correct proportion. It’s 
pure—every ingredient is of finest quality. It’s prop- 
erly mixed, under expert supervision. And it’s farm- 
iested— backed by seven years of experimenting with 
hogs at the Moorman 100-acre Experiment Station. 

Talk to the Moorman Man when he drops around! 
He can help you get the largest possible profit from 
the entire Cost-Cutting Plan. 


THE MOORMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Quincy, Illinois 


MoorMAan’s 


MiauanNERAL KEEDS 


Made by the largest mineral feed makers 


in the world 


Robert J. Evans has been called the “‘Dean of Swine 
Growers.”? Generally recognized as a national spokes- 
man for both producers and breeders, he is a valued 
member of the Moorman Cost-Cutiing Council of the 
National Swine Growers’ Association 








These men have worked out a 
simple Plan for greater hog profits 


Here are the members of the Moorman Cost-Cut- 
ting Council of the National Swine Growers’ 
Association: 


ARCHIE F. SINEX, President, National Swine 
Growers’ Association 

C. A. MOORMAN, of the Moorman Manufacturing 
Company 

ROBERT J. EVANS, “‘Dean of Swine Growers” 

SAMUEL R. GUARD, Editor, Breeder’s Gazette 

AL STUART, big Iowa hog producer, and breeder 
1927 Grand Champion Barrow 


A representative group of hog authorities—if ever 
there was one! Men who know their hogs. Men 
familiar with every problem of the producer, de- 
voting their lives to making hog raising a better, 
more profitable business. 

L. For American hog raisers, these men have 
worked out a simple, practical Cost-Cutting Plan 
for greater hog profits. This Plan shows you how to 
cut the production costs which now sap your profit. 
And the Plan comes to you free in the booklet below! 


This coupon brings the 
Cost-Cutting Plan 
to you! 2 


The Cost-Cutting Plan is 
simply and completely ex- 
plained in this new 32-page 
booklet—free to you. Sign 
and mail the coupon for your 
copy—now! 


‘ 














The Moorman Manufacturing Co., 
Dept. L-3, Quincy, Ill. 


Send me at once a free copy of your new booklet 
entitled: “The New Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog 





PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 


Name. 
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JOOKING DOWN ON THE SOUTHWEST 


Taking the Air Route Over the Desert From Tucson to Los Angeles 


ECENTLY, W. E. Drips, Service Bureau 
- editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, went to Ari- 
gona with a friend, by automobile. Being 
curious individual, he discovered he could fly 
Angeles on a plane operated by a newly 
ed passenger service. So he tried it. 
the story. 

wasn’t enough flying for him. After 
ving at Los Angeles, he booked passage on 
he air mail from “Los ” Angeles to Salt Lake 
; Next week he will tell you how it feels to 
ride over Death valley and land in the city 

ded by Brigham Young. 


: YREAKFAST in Tueson, Lunch in Los An- 
| ™ geles,’’ stated the handbill I picked up in 
“the hotel, when I was trying to find out when 
the train west started. Just what it was all 
‘abont, I couldn’t get right away, so I began to 

: ‘Fly over the mountains, look down on 
sand,’’ and other statements, got my imag- 
nation to work, especially since T had dreaded 
overnight train ride thru a hot country. For 
was hot! The thermometer had been up above 
ninety for several days, and rain wasn’t as 
regular as it is in Iowa. Accordingly, I hunted 
the ticket office and was soon the holder of 
one passage to Los Angeles on the passenger 
e operated by the Aero Corporation of Cal- 
-ifornia. Somehow, having that ticket gave me 
ny first ‘“‘air thrill.’’ 


Friends Make a Lot of Bright Remarks 


Thad my breakfast in Tucson, too, as the 
i stertinemcnt had suggested, and was at the 
| flying field a bit before eight o’clock. Sure 
_ enough, there was the big Fokker plane await- 
‘ingme. The mechanics had already warmed up 
the big Wright motor, and the plane waited 
| impatiently while the pilot walked about and 
_joked with the attendants. My friends, who had 
ome out to see me start, made a lot of bright 
remarks about landing on the desert and hop- 
ing { wouldn’t collide with a big cactus in case 
eame down. I was getting a bit nervous un- 
Russell, the pilot, came along. 
_ “Don’t ‘let them kid you,’’ he told me. ‘‘if 
they had a chance, they’d be on the way, too.’’ 
3 So I took on a lot more bravery and climbed 
| aboard. The motors roared. 


By W. E. Drips - 











Up and over the range. 


began to fall behind. Ahead was a mountain 
range, and as we began to climb, I wondered 
how the rugged peaks would look. It wasn’t 
long before I had a chance to see. We were 
traveling about ninety miles per hour, and not 
a bump or even a wiggle. 
riding is hazardous, he should go up and be 
disappointed. 

It took us half a day to drive to Tucson from 
Phoenix by automobile, and when I remem- 
bered we were due in the state capital in an 
hour, and the distance was one hundred and 
thirty miles, I decided things were going to 
happen pretty’fast. Also, I decided if I was 
going to see it all, I would have to look fast 
and often. . 

Here the picture was changing. A small 
diteh came down from some place and carried 
water. It was easily traceable, for there were 


If one thinks plane- 


appeared, carrying the silver streams of water, - 
so necessary to keep life in the fields of cotton. 
There were a few trees, but only a few. Arizona 
ranch life is too new. I spied a group of cattle. 
Nearby was a brilliant green field, and we de- 
cided it must be alfalfa. It might have been 
something else, but until you see it, my guess 
will have to hold good. 

Then ahead in the distance we saw buildings. 
‘‘Phoenix,’’ the pilot told us. Off to the left, 
we saw the mountains, and I thought of the 
rugged country we had driven thru in coming 
from the northeast by automobile into Phoenix. 
From the air, Phoenix looks like a miniature 
fairvland set in a green lot, and about it the 
protecting ranges throw -up their ragged piles 
of rocks to frame the picture. We eircled and 
soon landed. Coming to earth gives one a little 
thrill, as the pilot shuts off his motor and 
banks. A few turns and there you are, a per- 
feet three-point landing. 


Westward Over the Mountains 


At Phoenix several more passengers boarded 
the plane. There was room for six in the cabin, 
and after the ship had been inspected, the mo- 
tor roared again and we were on our way to 
Los Angeles. This time we headed almost due 
west. Phoenix and its irrigated fields disap- 
peared rapidly behind us, and once more the 
desert stretched below, miles and miles of it. 
Now and then a trail showed up leading away 
into some unknown quarter, probably toward 
a mining property. Mountains of various 
heights passed below in rapid succession, and 
more desert unrolled between the ranges. One 
feels so superior in looking down on mountains, 
especially when you stop to think of how hor- 
rible.a barrier they were to the pioneers who 
struggled westward over the vast wasteland, 
trying to reach the western country. Water, so 
essential to man, was not in sight below. At 
that moment, one of the passengers réached up, 
took a thermos bottle out of a case, and passed 
us all a cool drink. 

Other ranges were topped, and off ahead was 
a black streak. Our maps showed we would 
eross the Colorado river soon, and I wuessed 
this must be the streak. It was, too, for in a 

few minutes our pilot passed 





The sand flew. We were 
| off- Almost before I knew 
i it, we had left the desert 
field at Tucson. Outside of 
the roar of the motors, I 
| might just as well have been 
: at home in an easy 
hair, for all of the sensa- 
tion of motion that I had. 
_ Sut I was busy looking. Sev- 
éral days in Tueson had 
- Made the lay of the land fa- 
miliar. Off to the right, I 
| Could see the city. There 
Were the university build- 
ings with palms around 
To the right on the 
was the new five-million-dollar govern- 
4 ment hospital, recently constructed to house ex- 
’ who were unfortunate enough to have 
trouble. Over to the right of that was the 
home of Harold Bell Wright, Tueson’s 
‘Be eitizen. 
_ *The plane swung about, and headed almost 
Phoenix was to be our first stop. Below, 
' Teould see the highway that only a week before. 
, we driven over. I remembered how hot it 
down there, and appreciated how cool the 
was, Soon the irrigated patches below 


me 


Ready for the start from Tucson. 


scrub trees along it. There was a house, and 
about it were green squares. A ranch, my friend 
across the cabin told me. Then we saw more 
desert. Off to the right, a black stripe lay like 
a thread on the brown floor below. It was a 
railroad, and it wound off to the right and 
faded away behind the mountains.. Our plane 
never turned. Up and over seemed to be the 
tule. - 
Ahead of us, more green squares. At first, 
they were scattered, and then they joined to- 
gether more evenly. Soon the straight ditehes 


a note back to us, saying: 
‘“We are now crossing the 
Colorado river, flying eight 
thousand feet high, and: to 
the right is the town of 
Blythe. ”’ 

Well, Blythe didn’t look 
so good from that height. It 
was comfortable, however, to 
see one spot where we would 
at-least find human beings 
should we land. But we 
didn’t have to land. The 
Colorado river was no long- 
er the black streak. The tim- 
ber along it showed green, 
and the river itself was red- 
dish and wound around crookedly as it flowed 
sluggishly toward the gulf. It was only eleven 
o’clock, I discovered, and we were entering Cal- 
ifornia. According te a noted humorist, the 
first thing we should have seen was a Los An- 
geles city limits sign, but from our altitude the 


- sign was not visible. 


From Blythe, the desert seemed more like we 
expected, with sand stretches unrolling under 
us, and absolutely devoid of even a bit of sage 
brush or cactus. The plane was heading a bit 
north now, and more (Concluded on page 38) 
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- JOHN P. WALLACE - 
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ELECTORAL VOTES 
HERE are still a good many people who 
have the notion that they vote directly for 
president and vice-president; that the votes 
on each side are added up all over the nation, 














just as votes are added up all over the state _ 


for senator and governor. There are a good 
many arguments in favor of using this method, 
but it isn’t the method we are following now. 

Under the constitution, we are still obliged to 
vote by states instead of as a nation. That is, 
it is possible for a candidate for president to 
get a majority of the popular vote and still fail 
to get a majority of the electoral vote. Tilden 
received a majority of the popular vote; so did 


Cleveland in his second race; yet both were de- ~ 


feated, according to the electoral vote, and 
their opponents were installed in office. 

The explanation is simple enough. Virginia 
and Minnesota have the sanie number of elec- 
toral votes, twelve. Yet in the election of 1924, 
Coolidge carried Minnesota by a vote of 420,- 
759 to the 395,105 for Davis and La Follette. 
Virginia favored Davis by a vote of 139,797 
against a total vote of 83,728 for his two oppo- 
nents. Now, so far as the popular vote goes, 
Coolidge hada total in the two states of nearly 
500,000; Davis had a total vote in the two 
states of less than 200,000. Yet each had the 
same number of electoral votes; and it happens 
to be electoral votes that count in national elec- 
tions. 

So far as electoral votes go, therefore, it 
makes no difference what the majority in the 
state may be. 
ginia by 100,000, he will get twelve electoral 
votes; if he carries it by 100, he will still get 
twelve votes. If Pennsylvania goes for Hoover 
by 800,000, he will get thirty-eight electoral 
votes; if he carries it by only a majority, he 
will get the same number of electoral votes. 

Some day we will probably get around to 
electing presidents by direct popular vote. In 
the meantime, however, we might as well re- 
member that in national elections we vote by 
states; that our vote doesn’t count in a na- 
tional election unless our. candidate carries the 
state we are in. This has its disadvantages; it 
also has its advantages in a year like this, when 


- a good many are casting protest votes. " 


If you want to follow the campaign this fall 


Clear Thinking Right Living R 


If. this year Smith carries Vir- 


at all closely, check over the electoral votes that 
the different states have and notice the com- 
binations that the two parties are trying for. 
The campaign is run with certain states in 
view; the national popular vote is something 
the politicians don’t worry about. 





LOST MOTION 


‘ARMERS ought to have the best disposi- 
tions in the world or the worst. Are there 
any other jobs where as many exasperating 
things happen? Pigs that get out and into the 
flower beds, breechy cows that know. where the 
weak staples are, horses that get absent-minded 
going down corn rows, chickens that won’t 
roost where they should, cows that aim a foot at 
a fly and land the foot in the milk pail, showers 
that come up when the hay is ready, winds that 
refuse to blow when the tank is dry and the 
stock is thirsty, shucks that stick to the ear, 
shanks that bend instead of breaking off— 
these and a thousand other things try the dis- 
position, and inspire either nervous irritation 
or a calm and philosophical acceptance of them 
as things that can’t be helped. 

Inanimate objects and dumb animals seem 
to be animated by a perverse spirit at times. 
On days when things go wrong, it seems that 
there is a diabolical spirit in them conspiring 
against the farmer. To fix up a presumably 
hog tight fence, and then come back to find 
three complacent pigs rooting in the new séed- 
ing, for instance, tends to make even the most 
respectable of us wish for words fit to express 
our feelings. 

Yet, unfortunately, what we hope relieves 
our feelings usually stirs them up only worse. 
To throw a hammer at the nearest pig and fol- 
low it up with a collection of mule driver’s epi- 
thets doesn’t disturb the pigs at all. They re- 
main calm and happy, and gallop off to root 
anew. It does disturb us. Having let go, hav- 
ing admitted that the pigs have the power to 
make us act foolish, it seems doubly hard to 
get sensible again. All of us have shameful 
recollections, probably, of some inconsequential 
thing at the end of a hard day that upset us 
enough to permit ridiculous and worse than 
childish actions. 

It really doesn’t pay to let minor incidents, 
inanimate objects, dumb animals get such a 
power over us. How little we amount to when 
a change of weather, a perfectly natural trick 
of livestock, can make us act for the moment 
like a hysterical ten-year-old. An incident 
that, if it were accepted as a part of the day’s 
work, would be over and forgotten in ten min- 
utes, may, by virtue of the display of temper it 
aroused, rankle and poison a whole day or 
more. 

We need to remember, too, what hard work 
it is to get mad. To let your temper explode 
uses up enough energy to do several hours’ 
work. We are so made that in moments of 
emergency we can call at once on a lot of bodily 
energy and use up in a second or two the re- 
serves that are supposed to run us for hours. 
But nature intended those reserves to be used 
for real emergencies, for moments when life 
was threatened, when forceful action was nec- 
essary for survival. Instead we too often blow 
off.that store of energy thru our mouths, thru 
legs that kick and stamp and arms that wave. 


None of us can manage a perfect record. Yet 


even those of us who carry the worst tempers, 
and that usually means the worst trained tem- 
pers, can do better than we do. ‘‘Nothing mat- 
ters that much,’’ is a good phrase to remember. 
When the impulse comes to run riot and tear 
up the barnyard, try to remember to stop and 
watch your muscles. 
-take a deep breath, let yourself get limp for a 
second ; then look again at the thing that irri- 
tated you. Perhaps it won’t seem worth mak- 
ing a-fuss about. 


+ 


Relax those tense fists, 


This is old stuff to most older men. ] 
something that every young fellow has to lea) 
It is part of-growing up. The quicker the leg 
son is learned, the less energy the young 
low. is going to waste, the easier he will get 
work done, the more powerful, the more com. 
petent he is going to feel. Flying into a 
over nothing is:all lost motion. Get over 
habit as soon as you can. 





CORN HUSKING CONTESTS 


FiIFtEEN local corn husking contests, cover. 
ing seventeen counties, have so far been 
scheduled for Iowa. The state contest, ag 
been announced before, will be held Novembey 
9, in Montgomery county. Those winners of 


county contests who have the best records will 


compete in the state meet for $200 in prizes and 
the honor of competing in the midwest meet jp 


Indiana the following Tuesday, November 13 
The first corn husking contest took place this 


week, Wednesday, October 17. This was the 


contest of Page and Fremont counties, at Shen. | 
andoah. Saturday, October 20, the Plymouth @ 
county contest will be held, near Le Mars. Next — 


week, October 25, will be held the Wapello 
county contest, near Ottumwa; that of Boone 


and Dallas counties, at the Woodward state — 


hospital farm; that of Webster county, neg — 
Fort Dodge. ; 


Counties which are planning husking cop. | 
tests, but on which the final dates have not | 


reached us, inckude Montgomery, Shelby, Adair, 
Keokuk, Jackson, Franklin, Mills, Taylor, Palo’ 
Alto and Story. ts 
Announcements of contests to be held in dif. 
ferent counties are coming in every day. We 
will have a new lot to list next week, and hope | 


to have the final dates on all of them. Any or 


ganization that wants to put on a county con-- 


test should write to us at once for rules and for | 


entry blanks to the state contest. 





W. P. DAWSON 


AST Saturday, one of Iowa’s staunchest © 


farm leaders passed away. W. P. Dawson, © 
of Aurelia, Iowa, was a quiet but powerful” 
force for farm righteousness. For many years | 
he was a member of the board of directors of © 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association, ” 
When the Farm Bureau came into being, he ™ 


took an unusually active part, being for many 


years legislative representative. 


‘Those who knew Mr. Dawson well will re- | 


member his great devotion to his family. His” 
wife and nine children meant everything to 
him. Their loss is a heavy one. His many 
friends at home and over the state will deeply 
sympathize with them in their sorrow. 





A WORD OF ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


[\ THE past two months we have received | 

more than the usual number of letters from: 
our. subscribers. They have been earnest, sik” 
cere letters, and we have been glad to have” 
them. It has not been possible for us to at” 
knowledge many of these letters, so we take this” 
means of thanking our readers. Our paper 8” 
published in the interests of farm folks. What- 
interests them interests us, and we appreciale 
their giving us their point of view. 





HOG DAY AT AMES 


F40G DAY at Ames this year is Thursday; 
- November 15. As usual, Evvard, Kildee | 

and Culbertson will make the hogs tell mally” 

interesting stories. There will be some red-l0t 

new material released this year for the 

time. The real hog men of Iowa should m™ 

it a point to be on hand at Ames, Thur 

morning, November 15. The first inside i 

mation on the Iowa record of performance 

be released at that time. s 
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DIRECT BUYING 


debate question adopted by the Farm 
‘Bureaus of lowa.for this winter is: ‘‘Re- 
that direct country buying of hogs by 
rs is detrimental to the producer.”’ 
That ought to make the rafters quiver. The 
buying argument has been snowed under 
the moment by the Smith-Hoover discus- 
sn. but after Nevember 6, all the combatants 
i be back on the+job. The boys from the 
tock exchanges will be handing out some 
sneers to the packers and studious gen- 
with spectacles from the packers will 
gnrolling charts and showing diagrams to 
ve that there isn’t much direct buying being 


















thing. 

Even at that, tho,\the negative team seems 

#0 be in for a hard winter. After taking all 

fhe packer arguments at face value, the fact 

remains that cooperative shipping associations 
s died off like flies where direct buying be- 

re gan to get in its work. The producer has been 

damaged in that way, even if in no other. 

- Our suggestion to the negative team is to 











- . build up its argument on the ground that di- 
one fy rect buying wouldn 't hurt the farmer if he had 
tate | eollective selling thru cooperative concentra- 
Lear tim points. A cooperative concentration point, 
grading hogs according to federal standards, 
on 2 and getting bids from the terminals and from 
not _® packers near and far, would not only take the 
aie curse off direct buying but be a decided im- 
alg | provement on our present system of selling at 
® the terminals. 
dif. - Incidentally, if negative teams talk this real 


We hard, perhaps some farm groups will get up 

ope ~ ambition enough to try out the plan. Certainly 

or.  Wehope that the debaters don’t waste too much 

on. @ eiort arguing about direct buying itself. Di- 

for ™ tect buying is here. The important thing is: 
"What are we going to do about it? 





HELPING THE DOUBTFUL VOTER 


> JT WOULD make things a lot easier for many 
eorn belt farmers if Hoover were to come out 
on; “@ for farm legislation as flatly as Smith has. 
@ There are a lot who won’t vote for Hoover as 
as long as he is on the opposite side of the fence 
| from the farm organizations, but who at the 
| Same time hate like poison to vote for a New 
| Yorker and a wet. ‘This feeling may not be 
| entirely justified, but it exists. But neither 
_ do these farmers want to be put in the position 
of repudiating the MeNary-Haugen bill, and 
they know that is how a big majority for Hoov- 
in the corn belt would be interpreted by the 
try at large, and by whichever administra- 
gets in. 
Under these circumstances, many ‘corn belt 
mers would rejoice if Mr. Hoover were to 
t with reference to the farm the same atti- 
tude Governor Smith assumed when he took up 
the question of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
vernor Smith has in the past opposed the St. 
Lawrence waterway just as vigorously as Hoov- 
has opposed the MeNary-Haugen bill. In his 
St. Paul speech, however, and at other places, 
8 announced that he agreed with Hoover 
_% the importance of inland waterways and on 
necessity of opening up the Great Lakes 
Toute ; a he further agreed to abide by the 
of congre 
to gress as to exactly what method 
_ All that Mr. Hoover needs to do is to follow 
3 this plan with reference to the MeNary-Haugen 
Let him quote Governor Smith’s speech 
’ the Democratic candidate said: ‘As I 
 Tead the McNary-Haugen bill, its fundamental 
_ Purpose is to establish an effective control of 
q the sale of exportable surplus, with the cost im- 
_ Posed upon the commodities benefited. For that 
Principle, the Democratic platform squarely 
Tring! for that principle I squarely stand.”’ 
AN that Mr. Hoover needs to do is to say: 
3 are my views, too,’’ and to announce 
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put that if there were, it would be rather 





that in the working out of the exact details of 
the farm bill he will be guided by the decision 
of congress. 

Few farmers who normally vote Republican 


are going to vote for Smith with any particular ~ 


enthusiasm, but neither can they vote for Hoov- 
er with any enthusiasm so long as a vote for 
Hoover is interpreted, as it is now, as a repudi- 
ation of the principle for which they have been 
fighting and in which they firmly believe. As 
they see it, the future welfare of agriculture is 
at stake, and they will no longer be-satisfied 
with the vague promises which have been all 
too frequent in the past two presidential elec- 
tions. Nothing but a definite guarantee of quick 
and adequate action will satisfy. Both candi- 
dates should recognize the situation. 





A LITTLE LIME BETTER THAN NONE 
F.LSEWHERE in this issue, Jay Whitson 


tells the story of the limestone plots in. 


Marshall county. It seems that on these plots 
light applications of a ton or so of limestone per 
acre, which were insufficient to counteract soil 
acidity, were compared with heavy applications 
three times as great. The outstanding result 
was that while the heavy application gave a 
much better growth of both sweet clover and 
alfalfa, yet the light applications were decid- 
edly worth while. Our conclusion is that the 
man who has an acid soil and ean’t afford a 
heavy application of lime should make an effort 
to spread a ton to the acre. A little lime is 
better than none. 


zg Odds and Ends 


ENERALLY speaking, tariffs on farm 
products do farmers no good. Butter, wool 























-and for the time being cattle are excepted. Sen- 


ator Curtis, Hoover and other Republicans, 
however, talk as tho the tariff on farm products 
were exceedingly important. They say the Re- 
publicans will give us higher tariffs. 

I am willing to admit that a tariff on hides 
would increase the price of cattle, but will the 
Republicans give us a tariff on hides? I am 
also willing to admit that a strong tariff on 
blaek-strap molasses would increase the price 
of corn by a cent or two a bushel, but will the 
Republicans permit such a tariff? A strong 
tariff on vegetable oils might increase the price 
of lard and butter by one-half a cent a pound, 
but will the Republicans stand for such a tariff 
once they are-safely elected? 

I would like to see the Republicans, in case 
they are elected, increase the tariff on hogs and 
hog products. At present the tariff on hogs 
is only one-half cent a pound and the tariff-on 
lard is only one cent. We export a somewhat 
larger percentage of wheat than we do of our 
hog produets, and the tariff on wheat averages 
fully 30 per cent:ad valorem. If we had a tariff 
on hogs which was relatively as’ high as the 
tariff on wheat, it would amount to at least five 
times the present tariff, or fully $2.50 a hun- 
dred. In like manner, the tariff on lard should 
be at least $5 a hundred. Of course, tariffs on 
these. products of whieh we have an exportable 
surplus are usually bunk, but some day such 
tariffs may have a significance. Twenty years 
hence there will be thirty million more folks 
in the cities of the United States, and we of the 
middile-west may not have any surplus pork or 
wheat to send to Europe. Wheat and pork tar- 
iffs will then have a considerable effect on 
prices. We must remember, however, that the 
Republicans took the tariff off of hides in 1908 
as soon as we really needed to import hides. 
The huge eity population of 1950 will probably 
treat wheat and pork tariffs as the Republicans 
treated hides in 1908. 

if the Republicans insist on handing us out 


- tariff talk before the election, let’s insist that 


they make good on it after the election. We 
have the promise of higher tariffs on farm 
products from the Republicans. After the Re- 
publican administration is eleeted, as it prob- 
ably will be, let’s see that these promises are 
fully lived up to. 





WHEREVER I go, I find much interest in 

‘the cross-breeding of hogs. But it seems 
that many farmers, after they discover two 
breeds that cross to good advantage are trou- 
bled about maintaining purebred sows. Of 
course, the market hog man does not want to 
be forced to buy both his sows and boars every 
year. While he usually buys boars from the 
registered hog man, he feels that he ean not 
afford so very many sows. A suggested solu- 
tion is the following: 

Cross-breed for spring litters and for part 
of the fall litters, but make it the regular plan 
every second or third year to buy a boar of the 
same breed as the sows for fall litters. In this 
way, a supply of purebred sows can be main- 
tained. This would assume, of course, that the 
purebred sows would be used for breeding stock 
for several years. Some people say~that sows 
of the lard breeds can not be used for breeding 
stock satisfactorily for a period of years. This 
may be true of some strains in the lard breeds, 
but we are quite certain it is not true of all 
strains. If it were true, a way out of the diffi- 
eulty would be to use Hampshire, Yorkshire, 
Tamworth or Berkshire sows. Sows 6f these 
breeds do not usually get too heavy, even tho 
they are kept for five or six litters. Moreover, 
a Minnesota packing test indicates that sows of 
these breeds cross to very good advantage with 
boars of the lard breeds. Under this system, to 
maintain a sufficient stock of purebred sows, it 
would be necessary every other summer to breed 


, a few of the sows which happen to have early 


spring litters, to a boar of the same breed. 

I am wondering if any of the readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer have a better scheme for making 
the cross-breeding of hogs for commercial pur- 
poses into a definite, practical proposition. 





N MANY sections there are more suckers than 

usual on corn stalks this year. As a result, 

we have had some requests to discuss what 
makes suckers. 

In the first place, some strains of eorn delight 
to sucker, whereas, other strains will not sucker 
no matter what the season is like. Most varie- 
ties of popeorn and sweet corn sucker. Dent 
corn as a rule does not sucker so very much 
unless the land is rich, the stand is thin, and 
the rainfall is plentiful. This fall, I visited a 
farmer in Guthrie county who has a strain of 
dent corn which produces a large number of 
suckers on rich bottom land. I remember in 
particular one stalk with five suckers and a 
fairly good ear.on each sucker as well as the 
main stalk. As to whether corn of this sort will 
produce a larger yield than strains of dent corn 
which have no suckers, I do not know. Non- 
suckering strains will doubtless produce ears 
of a more uniform size. However, the nubbins 
produced on suckers may increase the yield suf- 
ficiently to give the advantage to suckering 
corn, especially on rich land in a favorable 
season. 

At the Nebraska station, they found a num- 
ber of years ago that pulling the suckers off of 
corn reduced the yield by from five to ten 
bushels an acre. It is interesting to know this, 
because eastern farmers used to think that 
suckering was a rather sinful habit in corn, and 
had their boys go thru the corn field in August 
and pull off the suckers. Probably every hour 
of labor spent in this way reduced the corn 
yield by at least one bushel. The ears from a 
suckering strain of dent corn may not look 
quite as nice as from a non-suckering strain, 
but I am inelined to think that the yield will 


be greater. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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LIGHT APPLICATIONS OF LIME WILL HELP 


Sweet Clover Responds to One-Fourth of Land Doctor’s Full Lime Prescription 


66 UST we apply the full amount of 
M limestone that is indicated by the test 


as needed to correct the acidity of the 

soil before trying to grow alfalfa or sweet 

clover?’’ ‘This is one of the most frequent ques- 

tions asked by farm operators in those parts 

of Iowa that require three or four tons of lime- 
stone to correct acidity. 

In order to answer this question and the 


question of the differing efficiency of lime- 


stone of varying degrees of fineness, the soils 
department of the lowa Agricultural College 
established a limestone test plot in Marshall 
county, early in 1927. This plot is located 
near Lamoille, on Tama silt’loam, and, ac- 
cording to the test, requires about three and 
one-half tons of limestone to balance acidity. 


Response of Sweet Clover and Alfalfa 


The striking difference shown in the response 
of sweet clover and alfalfa to applications of 
one-fourth and one-half of the limestone re- 


- quirement is the outstanding result of the test. 


On, those plots where the small amounts of 
limestone were applied, the stand and growth 
of the alfalfa was poor—in fact, it was too 
poor'to justify leaving under farm conditions. 
The full requirement and the double require- 
ment applications, however, gave an excellent 
stand and growth of alfalfa. On the sweet 
clover plot, even the one-fourth requirement 
application of limestone gave a good stand, and 
the growth, both during the fall of 1927 and 
the two cuttings that were made in 1928, was 
ood. 
. The first cutting in 1928 gave a taller growth 
as well as heavier yields on the sweet clover 
plots which received the full requirement and 
the double requirement applications, than did 
the plots which received the one-half and one- 


By Jay Whitson 


fourth requirement applications. Nevertheless, 
the lighter applications gave much greater 
yields of forage, and, we may safely assume, 
added much more nitrogen and organic matter 
than red or alsike clover would have done. 














Nee GR Ee ce ~ ie — 


Fall spreading of limestone beats spreading just 
. before spring seeding. 


This test indicates that on distinctly ona 







soils, such as the Tama silt loam, showing ast , J 


requirement of three tons or. more of lime, 
stone per acre, applications of ‘one or one and 
one-half tons of high grade*limestone, the bulk 
of which must be finely ground material, will 
make possible the growing of sweet clover. 
Many of our farm operators have delayed 
a shift to the more efficient legumes, alfalfy 
and sweet clover, because of the cost in cash 
and the labor of carrying -out a liming ppg. 


gram. In the experiments earried on by the s 
soils department, it was assumed that full re, | 


quirement applications were needed by both 


in ‘order to grow these legumes successfully, 
The results of the test indicate that sweet co. 
ver is more resistant to soil acidity than jg 
alfalfa. But even sweet clover must be given 
a part ration of lime, while with alfalfa, q 


“tfull feed’’ must be available if success is to 


be achieved. 


Early Application of Lime Is Helpful 


If applications of but one or two tons are © 
used when three or four tons are indicated | 
as being needed, putting the lime on as long ‘| 
as possible before the seeding of the smal] — 


grain and sweet clover will assist in making 
the venture a success. ~Putting the lime on 


during the preceding spring is an ideal prae. — 


tice. The next best usage is applying the lime. 


stone during the fall or early winter, to the | 
field or fields which are to be seeded to a leg. 


ume the next spring. 


These limited applications are not to be ree _ 


ommended as preferred to full applications, 


Light applications are suggested when other. — 
wise none would be applied, or when there ig — 
less money and time available than is required ~ 


to put the full quota on the whole acreage. 


WHAT TAXES MEAN TO FARM PROSPERITY 


Taxes on-Farm Property Have More Than Doubled Since 1914 


RIC ENGLUND, taxation expert of the 

“ United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, at the 1928 Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, said: 

‘“‘It has been estimated that average taxes 
per acre of farm land in the United States in- 
creased 126 per cent from 1914 to 1922. In 
1927, the average tax per farm on all farm 
property was more than two and a half times 
as great as in 1914, the increase over the pre- 
war year being 153 per cent. In Kansas, a 
fairly typical agricultural state, the ratio of 


. taxes to selling value of farm real estate dou- 


bled from 1910 to 1923. . 


Over Half of Net Rent Paid in Taxes 


‘*A study of 1,018 cash rented farms in Mich- 
igan showed that real estate taxes averaged 54.2 
per cent of the net rent (before deducting 
taxes) in 1925. In 1919, a year of high prices” 
of farm products, 29.9 per cent of the net rent 
was paid in taxes, and in 1921, a year of low 
prices, taxes absorbed an average of 70.5 per 
cent of the net income on 415 farms. Over a 
period of seven years, an average of 52 per cent 
‘of the net rent on Michigan farms included in 
the study was paid in taxes.- On many farms, 
the rent was not sufficient to pay the taxes. 


‘*Farm ‘taxes are still rising, slowly, to be 
sure, when compared with the rapid advance 
from 1919 to 1923, but advancing nevertheless 
when considered for the country as a whole. 

“<The system of levying taxes to meet the 
growing expenditures affects differently the 
various groups, depending on their position in 
the tax structure. The general property. tax is 
the principal means of raising revenue, account- 
ing for nearly 80 per cent of all state and local 
revenue in 1922. The faults of the general prop- 
erty tax long have been recognized, but have be- 
come serious with rapidly mounting tax rates 





and with changes from the simple economic life. 


of earlier times to the complex community of 
today. 

‘“With these changes there has been evolved 
a class of property—intangibles—most of which 
escape the general property tax, and a group of 
persons whose principal income is based not on 
property but on personal services. No direct 
taxes are levied on this unfunded income for 
state and local purposes except in the few states 
that have a personal income tax. Those whose 
property escapes taxation and whose income 
bears no direct taxes, nevertheless enjoy the 
benefits of government, including schools, roads 
and other specific services and improvements. 

‘<The general property tax falls most heavily 
on property that can not be hidden from the 
assessor. As tax rates advance, the inducement 
to escape taxation becomes greater, and any re- 
sulting diminution in the rate of increase below 
what it would be if the tax were lower will re- 
sult in a still greater tax rate on the property 
which can not escape. This is undoubtedly a 
significant factor causing greater levies on farm 
property which, because of its inability to evade 
or to escape taxes, must bear the lion’s share of 
the increased expenditures, 


Farmers Are Least Able to Shift Taxes 


**Of all classes of producers, farmers prob- 
ably are least able to shift taxes to others. As- 
sessed valuation of their tangible assets is the 
basis on which direct taxes are determined. 
Land is the principal part of these assets. High 
taxes depress land values. This no doubt has 
been a powerful factor in reducing the value of 
farm real estate since 1920. 

‘‘The increase in farm taxes is a part of the 
general phenomenon of rising taxes resulting 
from increased public expenditures. Direct tax- 
es on city real estate and on personal income, 
and business taxes of various kinds, also are 





higher than before the war. But, unlike farm 
taxes, a considerable part of these levies are 


probably shifted to the public at large, includ. 
ing farmers, thru enhanced prices of goods and | 
services, and therefore are not actually borne in | 


full by those from whom they are collected. 


*¢Taxes on gasoline, automobiles, tobacco, ete., | 
are also paid by the rural population as a part ~ 
of the buying public. These and the other taxes | 
mentioned are sufficient to illustrate the point © 
that the farmer, while unable to shift his taxes 
to others, is obliged to pay a part of the taxes of © 
others ; and this should be taken into account in © 
our efforts to explain the discrepancy in recent © 
years between prices of farm products and | 


prices of things bought by farmers. 
Possibility of Equalizing Tax Burden 


‘‘The possibility remains of so changing the | 
prevailing system of taxation that a part of the © 
local tax burden now borne by farm property © 
will be levied on other sources of income in the | 
community and on larger taxing units. A basis © 
for such adjustment may be sought not only in 
data showing that farmers are over-taxed in © 
comparison to other groups, but in the belief 
that many public improvements and services— | 
roads, schools, etc.—are less local in character 
than generally thought, and that the movement 
to finance them by taxes levied on larger terri ” 
torial units should be accelerated. st 


‘*Since the number of persons of school age 
is relatively greater in rural than in urbat 
communities, the rural communities bear the 
cost of educating a proportionately greater 
number of the rising generation, and as a res 
of ‘migration to the cities,’ many country scho 


. children become citizens of urban communities 
Hence, it seems that the cost’ of rural school 


should be met to a greater extent than at pre® 
ent by taxes levied over larger taxing units.”” 


—— 
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1§ now almost a hundred yéars since Iowa 
“grew its first crop of cattle. The ‘‘range 
ountry’’ conditions under which lowa 
i cattle for many years have long since 
4 out of existence. Even the traditions of 
“ange country’’ are being forgotten ex- 
st.by some of the older inhabitants of the 
qwho saw the passing of that era. 
spite the passing of the 

















By John A. Hopkins, Jr. and C. R. F. Smith 


_ During the seventies, considerable interest in 
dairying did develop in the more thickly set- 
tled sections of the state. Dairy eattle were 


brought in in large numbers, and many cream- 
eries were built, but the wave of interest soon 
died out, especially in the more level countries, 








“FROM OPEN RANGE TO FEED LOTS 


Methods of Cattle Raising and Feeding in Iowa Have Changed Every Decade 


for the reason given by this one skeptic. As long 
as an easier living could be made by growing 
crops and feeding them to hogs or beef cattle, 
farmers were not inclined to tie themselves 
down to the regular routine of milking. 

By 1880, in the northeastern counties, how- 
ever, dairying was becoming an established 
business. The cattle were still poor milk pro- 









" and the cattle herd- 
; fowa has continued to raise 
ttle. and today is one of the 
i cattle raising states, 
tion nothing of dairy 
mets. Cattle, since the be- 
ning, have had a big place 
fowa’s agriculture—a_ big 
part in eonverting fowa from 
gfand of the ‘“‘open prairie”’ 
jnto a land ‘‘where the tall 
“em grows.’ And if the corn 
B® continues to be grown in the 
| future, cattle undoubtedly will 
do their bit by furnishing a 
means of marketing the corn 















el 
il B® cop profitably, and by help- 
g ing to maintain soil fertility. 

n cet Iowa cattle industry 
e. im since its beginning has gone 


e. @ thru the following three stages 

eM of development: 

» Mm 1 The ‘‘range country’’ 
® stage, in which cattle growing 

e- Mm was the dominant and practically the only 


S, F ry. 
i _ 2 The stage in which cattle were used to con- 
is @™ vert pasture grass, cheap corn and cheap rough- 
d % ages (all low grades or unsalable products un- 
@} der semi-pioneer conditions) into products of 

r value and a more ready market. 
| 3. The stage in whieh cattle take their place 
® inasystem of settled agriculture and become 
one of the factors in rounding out a highly or- 

ganized farm business. 


Cattle Most Satisfactory for Early Settler 





Grass was the basis of the cattle business in early Iowa. « 


where there was greater advantage in growing 
crops. In the northeastern section, however, 
dairying developed and ‘‘stuck.’’ The topog- 
raphy put farmers here at a disadvantage in 
eompeting in corn growing with farmers in the 
more tillable and fertile sections of the state, 
but the soil and climate furnished good pastur- 
age for dairying. 

As an example of how quickly the dairy en- 
thusiasm died out, Union county is an interest- 
ing case. Farmers in this county had become 
quite enthusiastic over this new industry and 
had held a number of meetings to discuss its 
possibilities. At one of these meetings, in the 
late seventies, after a number of enthusiastic 
farmers ‘had: expressed themselves, one old 
farmer who was noted for his sound ideas but 
his difficulty in expressing them, was called 
upon. He rose to his feet, had some difficulty 
in mastering his impediment of speech, but fi- 
nally said simply, ‘‘ "Twon’t work.”’ 


ducers, but were being im- 
proved by the introduction of 
dairy breeds. 

In other parts of the state 
the tendency was away from 
dairying. Cattle were being 
bred for beef rather than for 
milk production. Here was a 
type- of farming which used 
more land, which grew more 
corn and which required less 
labor than dairying. With this 
situation, it was not long be- 
fore the production of milk and 
cream became secondary to 
beef production. 

While Iowa’s early cattle 
raisers could get a‘ larger in- 
come in raising cattle than in 
any other type of production, 
lack of funds to buy a large 
herd kept the cattle production 
much lower than it would have 
been had there been a plentiful 
supply of capital. 

Some of these erops were grown and fed to 
cattle, but cattle raising, after the passing of 
the open range, was fundamentally a matter 
of pasturage. In the frontier communities little 
land was put to any other use, and the amount 
of grain fed was so small as to be relatively un- 
important. 


Corn Was Usually Left in the Fodder 


‘The corn that was raised about this time usu- 
ally was cut and shocked, as had been the prae- 
tice in the older parts of the country. Altho 
this took more work than merely picking, it pro- 
vided roughage for the winter. The corn was 
commonly left in the fodder and the whole was 
thrown on the ground in the feed lot. This 
practice of feeding was kept up for thirty or 
forty years in some parts of the state, while 
in other parts, along in the seventies and eight- 
les, snapped corn came into use, while the prac- 
tice of feeding corn in the fodder declined. 
Altho farmers grew some 





| When the early settler came to Iowa, he fre- 

‘ quently had one or more yoke of oxen hitched 

|. ¥& his prairie schooner. Quite likely, too; there 

q # W842 cow or two to furnish milk that was need- 

no ed to feed a growing family. Of the kinds—of 
® livestock which could be grown by the early 
# itler, cattle were by far the most satisfactory. 

@% What happened in this range cattle business, 

¢ a OW it started in at the eastern 

< me md southeastern borders of 

+ Me te state, swept to the west- 

3 a wed, and finally disappeared 

¢ me ‘om the northwest corner of 

» #e testate, were told in a previ- 

¢ me SS article in Wallaces’ Farm- 

j @ In this early pioneer pe- 


| Tidd the cattle industry was the 
‘dominant industry. In Iowa, 
at least, the range cattle busi- 
“Ness Came in with the frontier, 
and followed that frontier 
‘ross and finally out of the 
state, ‘ 
|, lowa’s' first cattle would 
ering a frown to the face of 
‘me of today’s cattle fanciers. 
‘The type of cattle then raised 
| Would have little place on the 
-tarm of today. The cows were 
‘of the low grade, general pur- 
Fs type, with one of their 
“Hist jobs that of furnishing 
‘mnilk for the settler’s family. 
‘Binee these cows were all the pioneer farmer 
‘tad, they became the foundation stock for his 
beef cattle industry as well as the foundation 
‘Stock for what dairying he did. They were of 
becialized types, being neither high grade 
Ror dairy cattle. However, the profit to 
‘made in raising beef cattle on the open prai- 
eand the very limited demand for daity prod- 
On ie te a specialization in the direction 
cattle. 
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Western ranges were raising feeder cattle. 


**But why not?’’ asked the chairman. 

‘“No tame grass,’’ came the reply. . 

Bea you any other objections to it??? 

“ce es. ?? 

‘“What are they ?’’. 

‘‘We’re all too darn lazy to milk.’’ 

The old man’s opinions were overruled by 
his enthusiastic neighbors at that time and the 
creamery was started. But it didn’t last long, 
because it failed to get sufficient milk, mostly 


. developed rapidly, e 


erops during this period, it 
must be remembered that they 
grew them not because they 
wanted to grow them, nor be- 
cause it was profitable, but 
rather because they did not 
have the capital to devote their 
entire time and all of their land 
to cattle raising. So they grew 
crops, and, having grown them, 
fed them to the cattle. 

But Iowa’s cattle industry 
was changing. In the farmer’s 
system, cattle were to play a 
dominant role no longer, altho 
still an important one. With 
the settling up of the state, cat- 
tle were no longer needed to 
consume the superabundant 
prairie grass. They were now 
needed to eat-some of the low 
grade feeds produced on the 
farm, to pasture the waste land 
and to save freight in the 
transportation of grain to the market. Cattle 
raising was on the decline, but cattle feeding 
was on the inerease. Cattle which had been 
raised in newer sections to the west were be- 
ginning to come into Iowa to be fattened on 
corn before continuing their journey to the 
market. 

Between 1880 and 1896, the feeding industry 
specially in sections where 
there was abundant « (Concluded on: page 18) 
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From the East 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been following your discus- 
sions of the political situation and 
agree with you on the advisability of 
farmers holding out on their vote un- 
til both candidates have come out in 
_the open as Governor Smith has. Per- 
sonally, I do not look for Hoover to 
come out any more definitely than he 
has, which is about the nth degree of 
indefiniteness. If he is consistent, and 
I believe he is, he can not go much 
farther than-his preachments and ac- 
tions of the recent past. 

Another factor, which is more than a 
whisper since it comes from followers 
of both camps, is that a band-wagon 
swing for Hoover in your states means 
the death of the farm organizations as 
a power in congress. The administra- 
tion no doubt would feel more com- 
fortable if they had only a few banana- 
eating, toothless, “respectfully re- 
quest” groups to deal with instead of 
fellows like Davis, Peek and some oth- 
ers. I suppose the farm organizations 
know what they are up against, but I 
doubt if they fully realize where they 
will land in the event of a G. O. P. 
landslide. 

Smith helped the cause of farm leg- 
islation by his very plain and forceful 
enunciation of the principle upon 
which the fight is based. He helped 
it in the east where they knew so lit- 
tle about it (except unfavorably). 
Washington, which is largely Repub- 
lican, begins to take Smith more se- 
riously and the papers here are giving 
him a very fair play. 

Washington knows that a continu- 
ance of the Republican enforcement 
(via Andy Mellon) will not interfere 
with getting liquor. Prohibition is not 
the issue and it is largely a question 
of which man would give it the best 
enforcement. 

* READER. 

Maryland. 





Raise Fewer Hogs 


To the Editor: 

We have been educated to believe 
that prices generally are regulated by 
supply and demand. Who believes 
that now, since hog prices have 
dropped $2.50 per hundredweight in a 
week? Was it because the demand 
had fallen off or because of excess 
runs? No, sir. It was neither one. It 
was simply because some one wanted 
to pay less money for them. Now this 
‘was. no fault of the producer as he 
has given his time and feed all sum- 
mer with the tempting bait of good 
prices before his eyes and anticipating 
something for his labor and output. 
The earliest hogs were ready to go on 
the market last year when the prices 
were manipulated. Then some of the 
farmers thought they had the thing 
figured out and raised hogs a month 
earlier than last year and the price 
smashed a month earlier. 

In my opinion the only remedy for 
this trouble is for each and every 
pork producer to cut the number of 
brood sows for next spring farrow at 
least 50 per cent and if that is not 
enough to cut it another 50 per cent 
‘the next spring and make hogs so 
Searce the buyers. will think a hog is 
some kind of wild animal if they hap- 
pen to see one. 

Thru no fault of the producer the 
prices for his stuff have become ruin- 
ous and he is the one who does the 
most of the suffering. I do not believe 
it would be a hardship on the packer 
if he never bought another hoof as 
he has enough money to last him till 
the judgment day. 

' I do not think any one would suffer 
if the farmer were to get enough for 


a, 
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his stuff so he could make a payment 
on his place once in a while instead of 
having the mortgage foreclosed, which 
happens about as often to one man as 
making a payment with another. 

I would like to see the number of 
brood sows cut~in half for next 
spring’s farrow. They would bring as 
much money. 

LYMAN ANDREW. 

Decatur County, Iowa: 





Remarks: If we all cut our herd 
of brood sows in half, what. would we 
do with the corn? Hogs eat 180,000,- 
000 bushels of corn annually in Iowa 
alone. If we feed only 90,000,000 bush- 
els to the hogs, what will we do “with 
the other 90,000,000 bushels? Have 
we yet reached the state of mind 
where we are willing to cut corn acre- 
age ?—Bditor. 





Pick the Biggest Man 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It seems to me that in the present 
campaign you are laying a little too 
much stress on how the candidates 
stand agriculturally, and are neglect- 
ing some other things that really are 
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St. Lawrence waterway. We will nev- 
er get it as long as Al Smith runs 
things in Washington. 
D. D. TIBBITTS. 
Michigan. 





What Is the Answer? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The farm relief question is being 
submitted to the voters of the country 
(and especially the voters of the corn 


belt states), just as the League of Na-’ 


tions was submitted iff the Harding- 
Cox campaign. A Republican victory 
in the corn belt states will mean, as 
many are saying, there is no demand 
for farm relief. 

I submit that farm relief is the issue 
in this campaign and not*prohibition, 
for these reasons: Farm relief has 
been before congress twice in the-form 
of a definite plan of procedure, was 
defeated and is now referred to the 


people, as was the League of Nations.- 


Prohibition has not been before con- 
gress in the form of any bill or reso- 
lution and there is no demand ~from 
either party for any change in the 
present law. True, one of the candi- 





° ‘*HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


Back in the thirties of the last century, folks talked about lead mining 
around Galena, Ill., as they did in ’49 about gold mining in California: It 
was a place for adventurers to make 
fortunes. 


There were some drawbacks. The 





Black Hawk war was not- long over. 
River pirates on the Mississippi and 
horse thieves and counterfeiters on land 
were more of a menace than Indians. 
Yet in spite of both, men went west. 
Mark Ridgway, clerk, of Philadel- 
phia, was one of them. He came to the 
lead mining district at the time that the 
Bellevue gang, horse thieves operating 
from the little Iowa town below Du- 
buque, were at the height of their activ- 
ities. How he got into trouble with 
them, how he came to quit mining and 
go to farming below_ Bellevue, how. he 
shared in the final fight that drove the 
thieves from Bellevue forever, is the 
theme of “Horse Thief Town,’ the serial 


: Under the conditions, 


time in the past of our section. 





that starts in Wallaces’ Farmer, November 2. 

This is a story of the early days of our own corn belt country. Many 
of our readers have driven over the same roads that Mark traveled and 
been over the ground where the battle was fought. Read it-and live for a 








of the greatest importance to all of us 
as a nation. We ought not to lose that 
viewpoint. We are a nation of all 
sorts of people and not just farmers. 
If we don’t sort of keep that in mind 
we get sort of lopsided and are liable 
to tip over sideways like a boat that 
is improperly. loaded. 

For my part, I find it-impossible to 
compare the two candidates and find 
them at all equal. That is natural, I 
suppose. But it seems to me that we 
ought to calmly look them over and 
pick the biggest man, one who will be 
an everlasting credit to the office of 
president and who possesses the 
proved ability to handle a big job. Of 
course,'to me that means Hoover. If 
you are going to pick a man by his 
ability to move a crowd, by his abil- 
ity to act the clown, and by appealing 
to men’s baser sensibilities, then, of 
course, that means Smith. He doesn’t 
appeal to a person’s common sense, as 
near as I can judge by ‘his speeches 
that I have heard over the radio. Ac- 


tually, at Omaha he got more laughs: 


by his clowning than the Two Black 
Crows did the same night at a radio 
banquet in New York City. Is that the 
kind of president we want? We in 
Michigan are vitally interested in the 

é , 
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dates says he will try to create a de- 
mand. 

Qur answer to this question is. un- 
derstood the country over by the kind 
of men we are sending to represent 
us as congressmen and senators. ‘Let 
us not try to answer two questions 
with one answer, especially when 
there is no disagreement by either 
party either in congress or in their 
platforms on their stand on the eight- 
eenth amendment. 

In case of a Republican victory in 
the corn’ belt states, our congressmen 
and senators will have a hard time to 
convince eastern congressmen and 
senators there is any démand for farm 
relief because their answer will be, 
“The vote don’t show it.” 

Nebraska. Cc. W. SANBORN. 


Let’s Be Fair 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been much interested in the 
expressions of different minds who 
have contributed to the Voice of the 
Farm, but why so much criticism of 
the Wallaces’ Farmer? As I see it, 





- tion. 


Regardless of which candidate pes 
elected, we will have to put up a 
fight against the opposition of the 
well entrenched industrial east. Some 
of that opposition is now Showing jt. 
self when we ask for ample tariff on” 
the. Argentine corn and on black strai 
molasses from Cuba shipped in to be 
made into alcohol almost duty free 
which if stopped would, economists 
say, raise corn 10 cents per bushel, In 
plain words, we have no corn Surplus if 7 
the so-called high protective tarigg wag 
working as it should for agriculture. _ 

So let us be fair to Wallaces’ Farm. 
er and be proud that they do not Tide 
on the Smith or Hoover band wagons, , 
but on the farm band wagon. Let yg _ ‘ 
hang together now and after election 
as to the farm cause or it may be q 
case of getting hung separately, 

A DIRT FARMER. 
Benton “County, Iowa. 


Rural Health 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
With reference to your editortal, 
“The Sears of Industrialism,” I am 
glad that you have. pointed out the 
fact that very often country people 
are not as healthy and vigorous as 
they should be. While industrialism ~ 
as it is developed in this country is 
certainly sapping the vitality of men | . 
and women as compared with the free #™ ( 





healthy country life, it is neverthe. 
less’ well for us to remember that 
health conditions with farm people are 
not always what they should be. In — 
fact, very often farm people do not 
have the access to the services of ex- 
pert doctors that they should have. 
This matter came to my attention 
especially during the late war while 
stationed at Columbia, Mo. As a re 
sult of a study by the army officials 
of the fitness for service of boys from 
the country as compared with those 
from towns and cities, it was found 
that our farm boys were often in such 
poor health as to unfit them for serv- 
ice, this in spite of the fact that they 
had built up bodies of rather large 
muscular fitness which, if properly 
nourished and taken care of, would | 
doubtless have been ideal for service. — 
however, the — 
country boys suffered adversely as 
compared with their city cousins. : 
I am glad, therefore, that you have — 
brought out this fact in your editorial — 
as it seems to me we need to give” 
more attention to rural health prob | 
lems if we are to maintain the lead | 
ership which the country needs and | 
expects, to maintain a strong civiliza- — 
B. W. TILLMAN, © 
Missouri. ee 








“Undermining American Homes” 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 4 
I have read your articles in regard — 
to the support the farmer should givé ~ 
to candidates in the coming election 
with a good deal of surprise. I have 
taken Wallaces’ Farmer for a good © 
many years and had always thought — 
Wallaces* Farmer stood for “Clear 
thinking and right living.” ag 
You are supporting a man that” 
stands for things that will undermine — 
the American home and nation sit 
.Dly because he says he is in favor of © 
the McNary-Haugen bill. a 
Both candidates have promised farm | 
relief'and as far as I am concerned! — 
will expect far more from Hoover that 
from Smith and Tammany. 
Sac County, Iowa. ©. J. HAYES. 








How the Vote Stands. 


Wallaces’ Farmer has always and ig “ still smaller this last week. Hoovel 


now .standing loyally for the farm 
cause. : 


had fifteen supporters; Smith, eleven 


The number of political letters Wi 
t 

three were neutral. . 
se h 
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in bad shape would try 3RD DEGREE, and af- 
with Necro and worms. ter the first feeding there was a 
After treating them with decided change, and I fed it as 
3RD DEGREE, I did not directed and never lost another 
lose any. more and never one, and they came out fine and 
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NEBRASKA 
: I have been using your 3RD DEGREE 
for some time. As a worm expeller and 
all-around conditioner, it is the best I 
ever used. The hogs like it, and it surely 
puts pep into them. 
E. A. Sommerfield. 
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at ‘‘T) EFORE BUYING—INVESTIGATE.”’ This warning 
re holds particularly true when you buy anything for your 
In livestock. When you are offered any hog liquids (and due to the 
. popularity of 3RD DEGREE Liquid Hog Concentrate, there are many 
mi MISSOURI - imitations in the field) you have a right to ask such questions as will 
| Ih d 3RD DE- ; 7 + 
a GREE on 80 pigs and i help you to decide on the merits of the preparations offered you. 
le hg Aad ener Many of our customers have written us that they have bought other 
y ten : 
re years’ experience in the hog preparations because they were represented to be the same as 3RD DEGREE. Only 
Is business. It has cleaned up my when it was too late did they discover their mistake. For that reason we call your 
m aay was he phy he p= attention to the following facts. 
i 5 R ° 
se See holes int voles bertés pas Beware of Any Product That is Offered You 
nd @ejhis samme ground than I have as Being Just as Good as 3RD DEGREE. 
ch gies te a ee Such products are being sold on the strength of the proved success of 3 EGREE 
‘V Liquid Hog Concentrate. You can be absolutely sure of getting the original and gen- 
ey uine three-purpose hog liquid by seeing to it that the order blank carries the name 3RD 
ge DEGREE and DROVERS VETERINARY UNION in print. Then when you receive 
ly your shipment, look for these names on the containers. 
1d LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK know that the hog that is well and thrifty from the 
: The name 3RD DEGREE Liquid ‘Hog Concentrate is time he is born is the kind of hog that will grow 
Ne registered in the U. S. Patent Office. It appears on the fastest and yield you the biggest returns. 
he all containers carrying our product. Unless that trade 3RD DEGREE stimulates the system and tones it 
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mark is on the container, the product is NOT genuine 
3RD DEGREE. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE IS REGISTERED 

IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 

Not only is the name 3RD DEGREE Liquid Hog Con- 
centrate registered, but the process of manufacture is 
likewise registered. When, therefore, anyone offers you 
a product, saying that it is just like 3RD DEGREE, he 
is deceiving you. For no one else can use our metho 
of manufacture. 

BACKED BY FIFTEEN YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

From a very modest beginning, the, Drovers Veteri- 
nary Union, in about fifteen years, has become one of 
the largest and most noted institutions of its kind. 

he experience gained in dealing with hog problems 
and the resources of this great concern are back of 
every gallon of 3RD DEGREE sold you. 


HERE {S WHAT 3RD DECREE WILL DO FOR 


UR 
It will help sick bee get well. Such destructive 
diseases as Necro, Flu and Swine Plague have been 
prevented by the 3RD DEGREE treatment in thou- 
sands of cases. But what is even more important, 3RD 
DEGREE will help your hogs to STAY well. And you 


up. It helps the “hog assimilate his feed better, and 
thus gives you full returns from the feed furnished 
him. It helps the important body glands do their work 
in making the hog grow faster. It helps digestion, 
Right now, when colder weather is setting m and 
when new corn is being fed, 3RD DEGREE will help 
you overcome the many troubles that so often follow. 
And 3RD DEGREE will help you avoid the tremen- 
dous losses caused by worm infestation and other _para- 
sites which so often stunt pigs and ruin your profits. 


NO OTHER LIQUID FOR HOGS HAS.SUCH AN 
UNEQUALLED RECORD FOR RESULTS 

That’s why you_owe it to yourself to investigate 
thoroughly what 3RD DEGREE will do for your hogs. 
You, too, can have hogs that weigh 250 pounds at six 
months. You can have pigs that stay well frou: the 
day they are born—pigs that are free from worms— 
pigs that are resistant to disease- and able to over- 
come any troubles that may be prevalent in your 
locality. 3RD DEGREE has helped thousands of ‘hog 
raisers make more money, and can help you. Send 
coupon below. for full details on “How to Grow 250- 
Pound Hogs in Six Months.” There is no charge or 
obligation. 


DROVERS 
VETERINARY UNION 


DEPT. C-14, OMAHA, NEBR. 





How to Grow 
250-1b. Hogs 
in $ix Months 


“wah - 











Drovers Veterinary Union, Dept. C-14, Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen: Please send, postpaid, the latest edition of your 
book, “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in Six Months.” 
mes you also want full information about 3RD DEGREE 
Liquid Hog Concentrate, check square at the left. 


“How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in 6 Mos.” 

Deals fully with how to make hogs 
grow faster. Tells about Swine Diseases 
—their Symptoms, Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment. Written by leading veterinarians 
as part of the service we render to 
hog raisers. Fifty pages of valuable 
facts. Contains no advertising. 

“D. V. U. Poultry Book” 

A most valuable help to the man or 
woman who wants to keep the poultry 
flock — without interruption. 
Tells what to do to get more eggs in 
winter, how to keep chickens healthy 
and free from. worms, and many other 
things you will want to know. Also 
tells about 3RD DECREE — Poultry Concen- 
trate. Be sure to get this book. 


























I have hogs 
O Check this square for your free copy of D. V. U. Poultry 
Book. 




















To any 
hog raiser 
or poultry 
aiser, we 
ill gladly 
tion 0oks shown here. e informa- 
Contained in them has been the means 
Saving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
er farmers. Fill-out the coupon and 

have 





0 If you want fuli information about 3RD DEGREE Liquid 
Poultry Concentrate, check square at left. 
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Postoffice 
State R. F. D 





















te which book you want. You ma 
both if you wish. . 
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A Good Crop Nearly Matured 


and 











A Hail Storm—Complete Ruin 


BUT YOU are safe if you are insured in the Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance 
Association. 
It gives you the fullest protection—a mutual, co-operative organization of 
farmers known for its honesty and fair dealing. It offers you— 


(1) A policy with an assessment limit of 2/2%. The lowest assess- 


ment limit in the State of lowa. 
(2) A polloy with a farmers’ organization that gives hail insurance 
at cost. i 


(3) A policy with the only hail insurance association in lowa that 
has not assessed and can not assess more than 22%. 


(4) A policy with a company that gives prompt and satisfactory 
settlements. 4 


In case of loss, you are assured of the fullest protection up to the total value 
of your crop. . : 

Every farmer would insure his crops against Iowa’s increasing hailstorm 
pean’ if he knew what it meant to have the protection offered by the Hawkeye 
Mutual. 

_ ._Compare a Hawkeye Policy with the ordinary hail insurance policy and 
judge for yourself. 


Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance Association 
Third Floor Carver Building FORT DODGE, IOWA 











e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 














A Golden Breakfast 


a with 


\Y “Old Golden’ 


¢ COFFEE 


The ‘‘Character’’ Coffee 
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Herbert Hoover’s Farm 


Republican Committee Tells of Candidate’s Ranch 





his ideas on farm management, 





While the accompanying article is campaign publicity, put out by the 
Republican national committee, under the title, “Herbert Hoover Is a Rea] 
‘Dirt Farmer’,” it seems of enough general interest to be worth printing, 
Since the odds are 2 to 1, according to New York betting, that Hoover 
will be our next president, it is of special interest to know something of 


a 





HERE is Hoover’s farm? The 
vast interior valley of Califor- 
nia is about 600 miles long by more 
than 100 miles wide. Down near the 
southern end of that immense agri- 
cultural empire of level fields is the 
Hoover farm. It is 280 miles south of 
San Francisco and 150 miles north of 
Los Angeles. It is on the main line of 
the Santa Fe railway, and three miles 
south of the little town of Wasco. 

How large is the Hoover farm? In 
a district where forty-acre and twenty- 
acre farms are the usual thing and 
ten-acre farms not uncommon, the 
Hoover farm is a tract of 1,313 acres, 
and it ranks as one of the largest cul- 
tivated ranches in Kern county. It is 
equivalent to a district two miles long 
by one mile wide. 

How long has Hoover owned this 
farm? He acquired the land in 1920. 
His associate in its purchase was 
Ralph Merritt, University of California 
graduate, an assistant to Hoover in 
the food administration. 

What is raised on the Hoover farm? 
Twenty-seven different farm products. 
But the acreage allotments graphically 
tell the story. 


Sells Thru Raisin Growers 


There are 435 acres in vineyard. 
Most of the vines produce muscat and 
seedless grapes that are converted 
into sun-dried raisins. They are all 
marketed thru and sold all over the 
United States by the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers’ Association, a great Califor- 
nia cooperative agricultural concern 
of which the Hoover farm is a mem- 
ber. The Hoover farm produces one 
and one-quarter tons of raisins to the 
acre, 2,500 pounds of dry raisins from 
each patch of vineyard about 200 feet 
square. The farm’s yearly crop of 
raisins is about 600,000 pounds. The 
Hoover vineyards also produce table 
grapes to the extent of between five 
and eight tons to the acre. That is 
between 10,000 and 16,000 pounds of 
edible grapes to each 200-foot square 
of vineyard. There are ten different 
varieties of table grapes grown on 
the Hoover farm, and they are shipped 
by fast freight to city markets, as far 
away as Boston. 

But on the entire Hoover farm there 
is not grown even one variety of wine 
grape. 

On the Hoover farm between 60 and 
320 acres of land grow cotton. 

There are 200 acres in alfalfa, and it 
yields seven tons to the acre and is 
cut seven times a year. 

There are 150 acres planted to po- 
tatoes, generally the White Rose va- 
riety. The yield in 1928 was 125 sacks 
to the acre. Each sack weighs 120 
pounds. That means the Hoover farm 
produces 250 bushels ‘of potatoes to 
the acre. The total yearly yield of po- 
tatoes is about 37,000 bushels. 

There are 130 acres in peaches, 
sturdy, shapely trees six years old. 
These trees yield eight tons of 
peaches, or 16,000 pounds, to the acre. 
The total is some 2,000,000 pounds of 
peaches a year. 

There are 80 to 120 acres planted to 
corn. 

There are 90 or more acres planted 
to watermelons and muskmelons. 

There are 90 acres planted to Span- 
ish onions. The yield this year was 
250 sacks, of 100 pounds each, to the 
acre. But much of this year’s Span- 
ish onion crop. of some 2,250,000 
pounds of onions, proved a total loss 
because it could not be marketed in 
the east. There was ruinous compe- 











en 


tition from Spanish onions that came 
in duty-free from Spain and undersolg 
Hoover’s onions, raised 3,400 miles 
across country and by American farm 
labor. 

There are between 40 and 80 acreg 
in spinach. The Hoover farm pro. 
duces six tons, or 12,000 pounds, of 
spinach to the acre, or a total of some 
960,000 pounds of spinach each season, 
Most of it is canned for market. 

There are 40 to 60 acres growing 
sweet potatoes. 

There are 70 acres growing apricots, 
and the yield is four tons, or 8,009 
pounds, to the acre. The total means 
about 550,000 pounds of apricots g 
year. 

There are 2,500 laying hens. 


Hogs and Cattle Raised 


There are 200 sows as a nucleus 
for a future larger hog-producing in. 
dustry. 

There are to be about 150 cows later 
as the dairy unit. Thus far the nat- 
ural richness of the soil plus the reg- 
ular and regulated supply of irriga- 
tion is sufficient for crop needs. And 
the alfalfa planted between the rows 
of trees in the 220 acres of orchard 
enriches the soil with nitrogen ard 
also compels the fruit trees in com- 
petition for root food to go deeper 


down and secure a wind-proof anchor- 
| age for the spreading branches. 


Who are employed on the Hoover 
farm? Regularly there are about sixty 
white Americans, but at peaks of the 
continuing harvest seasons, with some 
harvesting each month in the year, 
there are as many as 200 persons em- 
ployed. 

The forty mules used in cotton culti- 
vation preferably are handled . and 
driven by American negroes, and the 
maximum negro element, with family 
individuals, is about fifty persons. 

During the harvesting of the small 
garden truck, back-bending and stoop- 
ing tasks for which the tall American 
is not suited and does not care, there 
are the regular itinerant Mexicans, 
now commonly employed on such 
farms all over the southern half of 
California. At most this Mexican ele- 
ment represents 25 per cent. 

Half of all the people employed are 
white Americans, and in summer Va 
cation time these include about a 
dozen University of California stu 
dents whose practical work on this 
well-organized farm counts toward lat 
er farm management jobs. 

No Japanese or Chinese or Hindoos 
are employed on the Hoover farm. 

The annual farm payroll for the help 
is approximately $75,000, or a little 
more. 

There are three classes of wooden 
buildings for housing the help at the 
Hoover farm. There are little cot- 
tages for white families, cottages with 
their own vegetable gardens. There 
are bunk-houses for the single white 
men, each man having a_ separate 
room to himself. There are little 
houses in another group for the Mexi- 
can families and for the negro fail 
ilies. And there are tents for the si 
gle Mexicans who come for short rush 
perioods of truck-garden harvesting. 
For each dwelling unit there is ru 
ning water, electric light, and a sail 
tary disposal system. 

During school term time a big motor 
bus calls daily at the Hoover farm 
conveys the children of employes # 
the Wasco public school, three miles 
distant, and later freely conveys 
them home again.—Archie Rice. 
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You don’t get your full share of profit from poultry 
unless you speed your pullets along to early maturity 
and help your hens through the moult — so that they 
start laying in earnest while egg prices are high! 

Remember—one egg laid in December is werth two 
eggs laid in March. 

For instance, the amount received for the 30,837 eggs 
laid in December by the flock described above was 
equal to the price of 61,674 eggs the following March. 


Have you ever been puzzled by this? 


You may give your flock the best of feed and-good care, 
and still wonder why they pay little more than feed 
costs—for that’s the average for hens and pullets all 
over the country. 

But the reason is plain. The average hen doesn’t 


F _ begin real laying until the fancy egg prices are past. 


What you want to do is beat the average! Get your 


_ flock to laying ahead of the crowd! 


Pan-a-ce-a keeps moulting hens from getting in that 
tun-down, unhungry state, and helps to hustle pullets 


Here is the Howard Poultry Farm of Wichita, Kansas. Here 
| were hatched a flock of 2200 pullets on May 15th. They 
received Pan-a-ce-a in their feed from the start. Late in 
October, they had reached maturity. In November, they laid 
17,602 eggs. In December, their production was 30,837 eggs. 
By the time they were 714 months old, these pullets had laid 
enough eggs to pay for all their feed and leave a fine profit 

besides. 














along to niaturity. It keeps appetite on edge, promotes 
digestion, increases vigor. 

Pan-a-ce-a has a direct action on the egg organs. 
Tones them up when they’re sluggish or dormant, so 
that the proper amount of feed goes into egg making, 
and not all to body maintenance. 

- Pan-a-ce-a promotes good health, good feeling and 
good cheer— which means: music and eggs in the 
poultry yard. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is not a feed—doesn’t 
take the place of feed. But no feed can take the place 
of Pan-a-ce-a. Whether you prepare your own feed or 
use a favorite commercial mash, you will get better 
results by adding Pan-a-ce-a to the ration. 

Feed no other minerals in connection with Pan-a-ce-a. 
It contains calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate and 
other minerals in all-sufficient quantities. 

It costs but little to feed Pan-a-ce-a. It is a tonic 
which is fed in small quantities. A little goes a long 
way. One extra egg pays for all the Pan-a-ce-a a hen 
consumes in six months, 


Dr. Hess Poultry 





PAN-A-CE-A 


puts hens and pullets in laying trim 


Start your hens and pullets on Pan-a-ce-a now. Get a penny’s worth for each hen to start with. 
Mix one pound with every 50 pounds of mash. Every dollar invested in Pan-a-ce-a will return 


ten times its value in extra eggs. See your local Dr. Hess dealer. 
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Layerbilt No. 486 
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eost but little 
more and last 


much longer 


EITHER of these Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Batteries costs 
you only a few cents more 
than cylindrical cell batter- 
ies of the same size, but they 
last much longer. 

Longer life — much less 
frequent renewals—greater 
economy—greater reliability 
— greater convenience — 
those are the things the 
Eveready Layerbilt construc- 
tion gives you. 

One is the famous Ever- 
eady Layerbilt No. 486, the 
original Eveready “B” Bat- 
tery to be made of flat cells 
instead of cylindrical ones. 
This is the largest of the 
Eveready Layerbilts, and 
lasts longest. It costs only 
25c more than the cylindri- 
cal cell Eveready of the same 
size. 

The other is the newer 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 485. 


It comes in the same size as 


the Eveready “B” Battery 
No. 772, which uses cylin- 
drical cells. The flat cells of 
the new No. 485 make it last 
much longer. It is the most 
economical medium size 
Eveready “‘B” Battery, and 
costs only 20c more. 

The flat cells of which 
Eveready Layerbilts are made 
fill all available ‘space with- 
in the battery case, avoiding 
the useless holes between 
the cells of a cylindrical cell 
battery. More materials 
mean longer life. For maxi- 
mum economy, convenience 
and satisfaction from “B” 
batteries, buy Eveready 
Layerbilts. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INC. 
New York (ijaa San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


East of the Rockies— 
9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
Through WEAF and associaied N. B. C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast— 
8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C, Pacific Coast network 





Radio Batteries 


Layerbilt construction is a patented Eveready feature. Only Ever- 
eady makes Layerbilt batteries 
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With Flood In Africa 





Khartoum at Last—Six Months’ Worth of Mail 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


“ NLY 261 kilomete:s to Khar- 

toum.” The cheerful white fig- 
ures “261,” “260,” “259,” etc., stood out 
like the gay notes of\a song on the 
neat signboards along the railroad 
track which Jim and I were following 
on motorcycles. We checked them off 
as a convict might count the remain- 
ing hours of his last few days in jail. 
We were getting along. Khartoum 
was in the effing, and not so far off 
either. 

True, there remained yet one more 
desert, a mountain range, and Musso- 
lini’s little colony of -Eritrea to be 
crossed somehow before we reached 
the Red sea. We were promised few 
and furious roads on that finab stretch, 
but “ovly 259 -miles to Khartoum.” 
And good going: No road, but level 
ground. 

The sky settled down around us, 
cloudless and blue, in as perfect a 
horizon as ever hedged in a ship at 
sea. -We were in the exact center of 
the great flat disk of ground within 
that rim of sky. Ahead of us, the 
railroad track pierced straight across 
the disk like the equator across a 
map of the world, an endless diameter 
of our endless desert. An occasional 
file of camels in caravan merging into 
a distant mirage and that was all. 
There were only mirages, those long- 


x 


mirages, with an occasiona] sta: 


| house or tiny village were the only 


things in sight. 
At one station we found a Br 


police officer, making the tour of hig 


district. “An Englishman—with 


American wife, too—left here Just 9. 


half hour ago,” he reported, « 


are just ahead of you, on a special raj. | 


road inspection car. They’ll set their | 


car out at Selima, the next station | 


Look ’em up when you get there.” 
We drove on. 


of water. That was Selima. Two gy. 
danese darted into the station ag ye 


| sped toward them across the sand, 
| Another black boy jumped into a gig. | 


ed observation car spotted on the gig 
ing and a white man peered cautiously 
out of the door. No woman was jp 
sight. ; 

Nor any welcome, either. We jp. 
troduced ourselves, and spared noth. 
ing in the effort. But still John Bul 
remained aloof as if undecided wheth. 
er to believe us or a telegram which 
he held in his hand and studied with 
all the persistence of his race. He f} 


nally shouted to the station master 
who brought forth another telegram, - 

















Running a turn-lathe by toe power. 


legged. phantoms of the desert that 
promised tall trees and cool lakes, but 
which always mocked us at the last 
with simply more miles of flat and 
arid plains—and more mirages on be 
yond. 
Mirages of the Nile Valley 

The mirage phenomenon had oc- 

curred several times in our trip across 


the edge of the Sahara but nowhere | 


so continuously as in the flat valley 
A camel a mile away 
looked like some monstrous beast of 
fancy floating fifty feet above the des- 
ert on legs that were only shimmering 
waves of heat. It was fascinating to 
watch a file of these impossible crea- 
tures, half real.and half imagination, 


| half flesh and half simply waves of 


heat and light, gradually merge from 
the wildest mirage into the most hum- 
drum of plodding men and_ beasts. 
No doubt these men saw us as phan- 
tom shapes ourselves, white-hatted 
men on seven-league wheels warped 
out of all shape and size, finally to ma- 
terialize into machines that were more 
strange to them than any mirage the 
desert could conceive. I can sympa- 
thize now with those soldiers of Napo- 
leon who, thirsty and tired and hot, 
saw beautiful lake after beautiful lake, 
always a mile or so away, as far as the 
rainbow’s pot of gold. 

Sometimes on one side of the rail- 
road tracks sometimes crossing over to 
the other, Jim and I scooted along the 
diameter of this eternal disk, counting 
the kilometer signs. They and the 


this one written in Arabic, and gave it - 
to the determined Englishman. Ths” 
two translations were compared and } 


then the ice was broken. 


you?” Our English cousin laughed and 
jumped down to shake our hands. 


Sudan Government Railways. 


chance.” 
telegram. 
Warned Against “Devils” 


last station had. seen fit to wire his 
friend Purme at Selima that we were 
coming so that lunch might be ready 
when we arrived. He wrote the fcr 
‘lowing telegram and. delivered it 2 
the Sudanese telegrapher for forwart 
ing: 

“Two Yanks coming on motors. 
Watch out for them. Harper.” 

The Sudanese operator had~ never 


like it was “Jack.” 


Arabic word for devil. When the St 
danese operator at Selima receivél 
the message it was very plainly ® 
warning from one Englishman to a 
other that two devils were 





An American Won. 
an? We hadn’t seen one for months _ 
Selima was only twenty miles away, | 
a baked brick station, a section house 7 
of the same material and a little tany | 


“So you are the two devils, ar. 


“My name is Purme, inspector for the” 
You got: 
a bad introduction, but I'll take a9 
And then he explained th 


The English police officer at th? 


heard the word “Yank” before aid | 
had no idea what it meant. The only | 
English word that sounded anything 
He looked this | 
word up in his English-Arabic railroad” 
phrase book and found that it meant® = 
lifting machine and so he telegraphet 7 
the Arabic word for lifting machill® 7 
which happens to be the same as the= 


Beye Zeeressaed 53888 


and that he should look out for the 
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ganese take the idea of devils 
> and here was a clear’ case. 
“as he had warned the inspector 
Ultimately when Jim and I 
“ead across the sand on motorcy- 
it was as the prophecy of devils 















ne true. 
tation 7 When we were properly dehorned of 
suspicion Mrs. Purme, daughter of 
Brooklyn policeman, ventured to 


Titish -perself and welcome us aboard 
of hig the train. The upshot of it all was 
h an sat the Sudanese got a good scare 
ust gq ~ nothing and we got an equally 
They of meal for the same price. 

| rail. Mets, “only three kilometers from 


"‘ghartoum.” We retired modestly be- 
‘yind the shelter of a telegraph pole 
nd changed our clothes. We had 








ly saved one clean shirt and 
mnths, ir of shorts apiece for just this par- 
Way, Jar purpose. 
LOUse ‘pavement! We felt like falling 
tank © down upon the concrete and calling it 





; Why would anyone ever live 
" pffof pavement? I made up my mind 
" ywould never leave Khartoum until 







gil. HB hey paved a highway out. Never! 

Sid. Civilization hadn’t stopped after all. 
usly Here it was buzzing along as merrily 
iS in before, probably the same as if we 






for so long a time. .Here were two 
" white women in a horse-drawn cab, 
_ probably worrying about their low 
pridge score for that particular after- 
goon. That was the important thing 
| fight then. Here was a black hag 
" with one leg withered down to a 
\ stump, crouching on the curb, her 
» pegging bowl fallen in the dirt. Heav- 
- ens, didn’t she know there were mis- 
erables as badly off as she and who 
fad never even seen a curb stone in 
their lives? She should be dancing a 
‘one-legged black bottom for the sheer 
| joy of having her being in a real city 
where there were paved streets and 
 @tinking fountains if nothing else. Jim 
_ dashed her tuppence, which shows his 
‘own high state of mind. 
‘Here was a faded little yellow street 
‘car, its black cargo of heavily-gowned 
- and ungowned Mohammedans crouch- 
_ ing on their bare feet on the benches 
| just as they are accustomed to sit on 
_ the floor at home.. As it went bobbing 
p and down among the black me- 
Tange of sleepy traffic in the street it 
| looked as appropriate to its surround- 
| ings as a piano on a junk pile. Civili- 
' fation hadn’t stopped but it hadn’t 
Much of a start in some quarters, ap- 
parently, either.- : 
_ We hoped the barefooted policeman 
' in his starched regimentals and cork 
e it helmet wouldn’t notice our motorcycle 
The | t license plates. They had been good in 
and @m West Africa—until; their expiration 
| date some two months before—but 
| they meant nothing in the Sudan. At 
_ east we hoped he wouldn’t arrest us 
until we had found the postoffice. 
Desert bitten and travel tired as we 
_, Were, hungry for ice cream and thirsty 
- for a good cool drink of water as our 
. Months of fasting in the bleak interior 
| ofthe Dark Continent could make us, 
‘Welcome as a comfortable shave, a 
warm tub bath, and a white man’s 
fiaireut would have been, we sought 
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" oaly one thing—the postoffice. Twen- 
as 4y hours without a drink of water in 
rol Me parching heat of the Sahara had 


been one experience for us, but five 
Months without one single scrap of 
Mail was quite another. We asked ev- 
| tyone who could speak English to di- 
_ fect us to the postoffice and finally 
found one who could. 

» “We are Flood and Wilson and we 
/Want our mail.” The semi-Sudanese 
Postal “clerk” took one look at our 
% greasy sun hats, another at our bat- 
| tered motorcycles, and led us to the 
bad office of the postmaster him- 
elf. There, in two grass bushel bas- 
ets, lay our mail, or all of it they 
‘ould hold. The rest was piled here 
and a wherever there was room. 
|. “Mmerous and fervent requests trom 
| our families at home to the Khartoum 
_ postmaster asking him to be sure to 
wid our mail no matter how long it 
ug! be or how- much there might be 


(Continued on page 31) 
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never left it to its own resources‘ 





DE Soro 


SIX 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER 





New Mechanical 
Excellences for a 
Popular-Priced Six 


New Chrysler-designed “‘Silver- 
Dome”’ high-compression en- 
gine, using any grade gasoline. 


New-type rubber insulation 
of engine to wipe out the last 
vestigeof torque and vibration. 


New-type iso-therm-invar- 
strut pistons with piston rings 
of new tongue and groove con- 
struction. : 


New-type 4-wheel hydraulic 
internal-expanding brakes, 
with squeakless moulded 


brake lining. 


New riding qualities, long re- 
silient springs and hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and rear. 


Ride in the New DeSoto Six 
and acquaint yourself with 
the new degree of quality and 
the new kind of performance 
which Chryslerhas engineered 
into this leading popular- 
priced Six. 























Pioneer of New Value 
In the Field of Low 
Priced Sixes 


Instantly successful be- 
cause it bears the hall-mark 
of Chrysler genius in engi- 
neering, in beauty of de- 


sign, in supremacy of per- 


formance—and sells at far 
lower prices than any 
previous Chrysler-built Six. 


Seven Models 


$ 


..and up, at the factory 





DESOTO MOTOR CORPORATION . 


(Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
Detroit, Michigan | 
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How Fast Can Your Saw Cut a “Channel?” 


A dull saw may be likened to a poorly 

- designed boat. One makes hard work of 
cutting a channel through water; the other 
of a “channel” through board. 


Your saw will cut a clean channel quickly if 
you will sharpen its teeth with a Nicholson 
Slim Taper File. 


For every filing job on your farm, there is 





a sharp durable Nicholson File. You can 
obtain the ones _you need from your 
hardware dealer. 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. yon 
ite Providence, R. I, U. S. A. t ic Every 
USA. Purpose 








Choose your 
Radio Battery 
as carefully as your 


_ Automobile Battery 


tag ts radio power supply can 
be just as annoying as a poor 
battery on your car. Thoughtful, 
careful car owners protect themselves 
in both respects by using the Exide, 
the battery with balanced power. 

Made by The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Company, the world’s largest 
manufacturers of storage batteries for 
every purpose, the Exide is a com- 
bination of the finest materials and 
the highest engineering skill. 

There are forty years of battery- 
building experience behind the Exide 
line, and whether you buy one for 
your car or for your radio, you can 
count on absolute dependability and 
exceptionally long life. 


Exide Batteries are EX 10e 


priced at $8.75 and up BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC’STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
: Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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SCOUTS OF 


THE FARM 


An Invitation From Wallaces’ Farmer Lone Scout Tribe | Si 


ALLACES’ FARMER takes pleas- 
ure in inviting farm boys twelve 
years of age or over to become mem- 
bers of the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of 
Lone Scouts. With the authorization 


of the Lone Scout division of the Boy 
Scouts of America, we inaugurated our 
tribe Nov. 28, 1924, extending an invi- 
tation thru the Boys’ and Girls’ Sec- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer to farm boys 
to join. We enrolled approximately 
2,500 farm boys in scouting the first 
year and in all approximately 4,000 
boys have joined our tribe. There 
have likewise been organized by our 
tribe members more than ninety dif- 
ferent branch tribes, our Lone Scout 
membership extending from Oregon to 
Virginia. Any five or more Lone 
Scouts of good standing may form a 
tribe and where possible there is a 
whole lot more benefit and lots more 
fun for five or more farm boys to 
work together than to work as indi- 
viduals. We extend the farm boys a 
cordial invitation not only to become 
members of our tribe but likewise to 
form branch tribes of the Wallaces’ 
Farmer Tribe as we know there will 
be a lot of benefit to them in the af- 
filiation with scouting. 


‘Costs Little to Join 

The total investment necessary to 
get a real start in scouting is $1.10. 
Sixty cents of this amount is for mem- 
bership in the Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, 
which includes a year’s subscription to 
the Lone Scout News which we pub- 
lish monthly for the benefit of our 
scouts. It puts them in contact with 
each other and they look forward ea- 
gerly to the monthly. visit of the pub- 
lication. The other 50 cents is the 
amount necessary to buy the Boy 
Scout Handbook, which we consider 
the most interesting and helpful book 
that has ever been published for boys. 
Scouting in reality is a-program of 
living. No boy who will follow its 
teachings can help but be benefited by 
the ideals which it upholds and the 
useful things which it teaches. Every 
boy who joins subscribes to the follow- 
ing scout pledge or oath: 

“On my honor I will do my best— 

“First—To do my duty to God and 
my country and to obey the scout law. 

“Second—To help other people at 
all times. 

“Third—To keep myself physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally 
straight.” 

That would be a good pledge for 
adults as well as boys to make. 

There are twelve points to the scout 
law which the scout promises to obey. 
They are as follows: 

1. A scout is trustworthy. | 

2. A scout is loyal. 

3. A scout is helpful. 

. A scout is friendly. 

. A scout is courteous. 

. A scout is kind. 

. A scout is obedient. 

A scout is- cheerful. 

. A scout is thrifty. 

10. A scout is brave. 

11. A scout is clean. 

12. A scout is reverent. 

The boy who earnestly tries to live 


COOH Op 


up to the scout oath and law is ‘bound © 


to be a better boy in the home, ‘in the 
school. and inethe community. - They 
hold up.the ideals of useful citizenship 
and they are an inspiration and help to 
every boy. 

The Scout Handbook elaborates on 
the meaning of the twelve points of 
the scout law and on the scout oath, 
and the program of scouting is built 
around the scout oath and the scout 
law. The scout motto is: “Be pre- 


‘pared,’ which means gain a knowledge 


thru the study of scouting that will en- 
able the boy to meet the emergencies 
of life as they come to him. 

There are three degrees in scouting 
and each degree features definite 
things and the Scout must pass the re- 








quirements before he can progregg ¢ 
ther in scouting. When the boy 
the Lone Scouts he takes the 
oath and the’scout law and it is 
his duty to study the handbook ana 
the requirements necessary for him ¥p° 
pass the first degree which means that 
he advances to the stage of a Tendex 
foot Scout. Knowing the scout moti, 
the scout sign, the scout hande ne 
the scout salute, the badges and their. 
significance, the history of the flag of 
the United States of America, the pg 
spect that is due it,-the proper salut 
to the flag, when and how it should bg 
flown, are the first teachings of Scout 
ing.. The next requirement of a Te, 7 
derfoot Scout is to tie the square knot 
and any eight of the useful . 
which are enumerated. The handbook 
illustrates the methods by which thegg — 
knots are tied and makes it easy for 
the scout to pass these tests. It shows — 
how to make rope halters, pipe hitches, 
how to tie the bowline, timber hitch, 
sheet bend, sheepshank, the fisher 
man’s knot, barrel hitch, girth hiteh, | 
etc. There is a lot of interest in the 
tying of the forty-nine different knotg © 
which the scout book illustrates, ~~ 
In the second degree the scout mugt ~ 
know the general directions for first 
aid so that he will know what to do — 
when accidents occur, to humans and — 
to farm animals. It teaches him hoy — 
to signal by the use of flags, how to 
track, how to lay out a field for ploy | 
ing, or how to travel at the scout pace, 
how to use a knife and hatchet, howto | 
build various kinds of fires, how to 
cook, the use of the compass, how to 
develop the qualities of thrift or to | 
raise a farm animal, how to practice | 
the rules of safety and how to live” 
the scout oath and law. The definite 
requirements are set out in the hand. 
book. No scout can take up the sec 
ond class requirements until he has © 
passed the test of the Tenderfoot # 
Scout tests. 


What Scout Must Be Able to Do 


When the scout: ‘has. successfully 
passed the tenderfoot tests and the 
second class scout tests, he advances 
to the work of passing the first class ~ 
scout tests. The-requirements in brief” 
for this test are that the scout must 
have had sixty days of service as 4 
second class scout, that he must be ™ 
able to swim fifty yards, earn a $2 
thrift deposit, or raise a farm crop, be” 
able to signal messages, make a four 
teen-mile hike, pass the test of first” 
aid, cooking, map making, proper us 
of axe, handicraft or tree repair, be | 
able to identify the trees, birds and” 
animals that are common to his locak | 
ity and give convincing proof of his 7 
living the scout oath and law. 

The degrees of scouting are a big” i 
program and they mean much to the” af 
boy. The parents of any boy are proud 
when he reaches the stage of a first 
class scout. a 

The handbook describes the various” 
requirements and gives information 
that enables the boy to pass the re 
quirements. The nature study requite 
ment offers a knowlédge of trees, for” 
example. The handbook .| illustrates” 
the tree, the blossom, the branch and” 
the bark so that any boy who really 
wants to know about trees can gaina- 
full knowledge by studying the han 
book. This is likewise true of me 
shrubs and flowers, the birds and alk 
mals all of which. are illustrated and 
‘described. There is a tremendous” 
amount of practical, condensed infor” 
mation in the Scout Handbook and 
venture to say that not only the boy 
who become scouts and buy the hane- 
book but likewise the father, mot 
brothers and sisters will be very ™ 
interested in the things it teaches 
illustrates. - 

This handbook is studied by ™ 
Lone Scouts and Troop Scouts, Wome 
scouting. being the form which sco 
ing takes in towns and larger cil 
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ng may be organized where five 
ve adult men will really take an 
ef in the boys of the country. 
_q start in scouting, however, 
+ our farm boys need is to be 
we years of age or over and join 
: aces’ Farmer Tribe which 
se makes them a member of the 
organization which headquar- 

in New York City. 
Four-H Club movement has 
ea vast amount of good for farm 
We can see no reason why the 


Seout program should not fit in | 
‘the Four-H Club program. Why | 


Hphave a Four-H Scout Club? It is 
miy desirable where the boys form 


ub to have an adult leader and | 


ho would be glad to take an in- 

in the boys in their neighbor- 

| hood by becoming their Lone Scout 

wide and studying with them the pro- 
nam of scouting. 

allaces’ Farmer invites not only 

farm boys twelve years of age or 

to become members of its tribe 

¢ also invites farm men who are in- 

terested in boys to promote scouting 

> jp their neighborhood. 

| We have touched very briefly on the 


" fenefits of scouting and will be glad of | 
opportunity to give further infor- | 
mation. An application blank will be | 
to any farm boy twelve years of | 

"age or over who wants to join our | 
"tribe. We are proud of the boys who | 


‘fave already joined as they have 


jaken hold of scouting in a way that | 
has meant real benefit to them and to | 


| their associates and community. 
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Suggestions on Corn Picker 
~ Demonstrations 





— there are many farm men in | 
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An unusual number of new corn | 


pickers are on the market this season 
and a great many of our readers will 
| see hew machines in field demonstra- 
| tions with the idea of buying ma- 


¢hines. As it is very easy in the rush | 


| and excitement of such a demonstra- 


_ tion to overlook some essential points | 


in the operation of such a new ma- 
' chine, the following points are sug- 
| gested for careful consideration and 
comparison. 
- 1 Will it handle heavy, weedy corn 
without choking down? 
| 2 Does it get all the ears off the 
| stalks that go thru the snapping rolls? 
| $8. Does it pick up and snap ears 
ftom stalks leaning sideways or are 
_ these stalks pulled up by the roots and 
the ears left? 
| “ What proportion of ears are left 
| where the stalks are leaning in the di- 
rection the picker is moving? 
5. Do the snapping rolls crush soft 
8 and do they waste much corn 
m shelling off the butts? 
6 Do the husking rolls husk heavy 


reasonably clean? Is the shelled - 


from husking rolls put into the 
fon? Does much in the way of 
bn stalks, weeds. and other trash 


Is there any difficulty with corn 
weeding into the husking rolls easily, 
any tendency for the ears to be 

n off without husking? 

& Does the power take-off keep the 
minery running when the forward 
Hon stops to permit of cleaning the 

Machine when clogged or of slowing 
the forward motion in extra heavy 
‘corn? 

Is the machine dangerous to the 

srator or are snapping rolls and 

-husking reasonably safeguarded from 
aching the operator’s hands? 

10. Is the machine built in such a 

Are 


Toller chains or ordinary sprocket 
chains used for the principal drive? a 


Are Safety clutches used to guard 
mst breakage in case the machine 
down or picks up a post or 
lump? 
an the draft seem normal or 
e 


Machines under demonstration 

» studied and compared earefully 
ach of the above standpoints, a 
etter idea of the comparative 

each machine can be obtained. 


VERY Fisher Body is equally good because 
Fisher has standardized its materials, its 
construction, its inspection. Each piece of wood 
or metal in a Fisher Body is sound; each measure- 
ment is accurate. Every completed Fisher Body 
is a superior body, made so not by accident, but 
by definite control of factory operations. Inspec- 
tion in the great Fisher plants is not a superficial 
looking-over—it is a constant, ever-present process, 
every step of the way. It includes every material 
used, and every structural operation employed. 
It commences with the raw material and ends 
only with the finely finished body. Select any car 
equipped with a Body by Fisher with confidence 
in its all-around value and ability—and with 
assurance of the fact that that body will stand 
up, with ordinary care, in the hardest service. 


Cadillac + LaSalle * Buick + Oakland + Oldsmobile + Pontiac + Chevrolet 


Body by 





FISHER 
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See if ‘your 


spark plugs look like this. 


O the spark plugs in your 
D coeyis Sake ike this? If 
so, it means hard starting, slow 
pick-up, poor idling, loss of 
power, waste of fuel. 


The value to you of your tractor, 
truck or car depends largely on 
the power you can get out of it. 
Therefore it pays to put in a 
new set of AC’s after 10,000 
miles. 


AC Spark Plugs are made of the 
highest grade materials, with 
one-piece design ago gas 
tightness, kyanite insulator, 
extra heavy electrodes. They 
are produced by the world’s 
largest maker of automotive ap- 
pliances. 


The regular line 75 cents; AC 





Dirt in oil means wear. The AC 
Oil Filter keeps oil clean. Put in 
an AC Renewal Cartridge ev 
10,000 miles. That makes the Fil- 
ter good as new 


1075 for Model T Fords, socents; 
slightly higher in Canada. 
Insist upon AC, proved, by every 
test, standard of the world. 


One or more of the AC units, as 
listed below, are used as factory 
equipment by more than 200 
successful manufacturers, among 
them: 


Kissel 

La Salle 
Moon 

Nash 
Oakland 
Oldsmobile 
Peerless 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Reo 
Stearns-Knight 
Studebaker 


tutz 
Yellow Cab 


Auburn 
Buick 
Cadillac 
Chandler 


Hupmobile 





THE STANDARD 
SPARK PLUG 
OF THE WORLD 


“erops were brought into a closer and 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC SPEEDOMETERS AC AIR CLEANERS 
AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS. AC GASOLINE STRAINERS 
AC AMMETERS AC OIL GAUGES AC THERMO GAUGES 





acspHinx AC Spark Plug Company fal 
ENGLAND, Fuint, Michigan FRANCE 
; © 1928, AC Spark Plug Co 





From Open Range to Feed Lots 


(Continued from page 9) 


abundant corn land, without much 
rough land to be used as pasture. 
Leading cattlemen began _to realize 
that cheaper lands of the ranges were 
better suited for raising feeders and 
the richer corn land was better suited 
to the raising of crops which might 
later be used to fatten feeder cattle / 
for the market. 

Of course the rich Iowa land would 
still produce more cattle per square 
mile than would the rougher range 
land, but the Iowa land brought still 
greater return to its owner when it 
was used to raise corn and the corn 
used_to fatten feeder cattle or hogs 
for the marketa 

A little study of freight rates of the . 
time shows that they played an im- 
portant part in -the development of 
the feeding business. In 1887 the 
freight rate on 100 pounds of cattle 
from central Iowa to New York was 
approximately 50 cents. The rate on 
100 pounds of corn was approximately 
45 cents. This was cheaper than the 
rate on cattle, of course, but it takes 
from 800 to 1,100 pounds of corn to 
make 100 pounds of beef. The freight 
rate on 900 pounds of corn, therefore, 
was $4. The same amount of corn 
turned into beef could be shipped for 
50 cents. This $3.50 saving in freight 
was very much in favor of the cattle 
feeding business. In other words, 
farmers of. that time, as at present, 
found that they could realize more on 
corn converted into beef than on corn 
sold as grain. 

Altho wheat was usually the first 
crop of importance after breaking the 
prairie it never had any close relation- 
ship to the beef industry. It did not, 
like corn, furnish a feed for cattle. 
The straw was of little value but was 
used to some extent as forage and as 
bedding. Wheat growing and cattle 
raising frequently went together, altho 
neither was dependent upon the oth- 
er. These two together might use all 
the available land and might give the 
farmer. more constant employment 
than he otherwise would have, but 
they did not give. him a well balanced 
farm organization. 

“Until quite recently,’ said the Iowa 
Agricultural Report for 1875, “wheat 
has been the staple crop and the only 
source of revenue. Now a diversified 
industry is beginning:to be appreciat: 
ed; more cattle, hogs and horses are 
grown.” And more cattle and hogs 
meant, of course, more corn. Further- 
more, land which had rather contin: 
ually grown wheat, began to lose its 
fertility and large reductions in acre 
age followed a few years of short 
crops. Corn displaced wheat to a large 
extent in southeastern Iowa in the six- 
ties and seventies and in northwest: 
ern Iowa in the late eighties and early 
nineties. This displacement of wheat 
by corn marked a milestone in the 
progress- of agriculture. Cattle and 


mutually dependent relationship and 
the land benefited. Corn furnished 
feed for the cattle and the cattle fur- 
nished manure which could be put 
back on the land to prevent its’ ex- 
haustion. 

Corn was first raised in small 
patches of from fifteen to twenty-five 
acres per farm. The only difficulty 
with the crop was that there was prac- 
tically no means of disposing of it ex- 
cept by feeding it to cattle or hogs. 
Cattle and hogs could and did trans- 
port themselves to market, but until 
late in the actual period of settlement 
there were no railroads which could 
haul the corn. Consequently corn was 
worth practically nothing ‘until it was 
turned into hogs or cattle. 

Only in a few sections was there 
any other way of getting rid of corn at 
a profit. In the late fifties and six-. 


ties some farmers along the Mormon 
trail or other main routes of travel for 
westbound immigrants were able to 
dispose of their corn to immigrants 





who were just coming in. These 


cases, however, were rare and in « 
section the opportunity rarely lasteg 
for more than a couple of years. 
In east central Iowa, in spite of the Spot 
planting of crops, cattle were : 
mostly raised on grass. 
largest cattle feeders 
county reported that in 1880 he 
only about forty acres of corn 
forty acres of oats on a 400-acre farm; a 


REE 


| while the remainder was in pasture pes 


hay. This, however, was a larger Do and 
portion of grass than on most farms fy ; = 
the neighborhood and was much more 
than was to be found on the game 
farm ten years later. 4 
By 1890 the area of pasture haq de- ; 
clined considerably and was still de | 
clining. The average farmer no longer 
had sufficient land to make a gatig. 
factory living by a combination of 
pasture and cattle. Higher yielding 
crops had to come in along with mop 
intensive methods of feeding. : 
As long as pasture was plentiful jg 4 
a given region, cattle were seldom fat. 
tened until they reached an age of 
from three to three and one-half years, ~ 
To fit cattle for market even at two | 
years was considered too expensive ~ 
since it required too much corn ang | 
did not use enough grass. Naturally, — 
so long as grass was plentiful cattle — 
men preferred to feed more gragg, 
even if it took a longer time. 
grass became scarce and corn became /- 
more plentiful, and as the country 
became more thickly settled, cattle 
men saw the advantage in heavier ang 
more concentrated feeding so they | 
could market cattle at an earlier age, © 
And thus we come to the third stage ” 
in Iowa’s cattle industry, where cattle 
take their place in a system of set- 
tled agriculture. q 
Except for a few scattered areas the 
settlement of the state was complete 
by 1896. Agriculture was getting on © 
@ more permanent basis. It was no 
longer necessary for the farmer to 
raise cattle because there was nothing ~ 
else he could do, as under pioneer con- 
ditions; it was not so necessary for 
him to raise cattle in order to get his 
corn to market, because railroads had ~ 
provided him cheaper transportation. © 
At last the farmer had the opportunity 
to choose that- farming operation 
which suited his fancy, which was. 
adapted to his land, or which at a 
given time seemed the most profitable, 
Should he raise corn and sell it; 
should he raise corn and feed it to” 
cattle; or should he raise corn and 
feed it to hogs?’ Such questions as © 
these had to be solved. The relative” 
prices of corn, beef and hogs had to be ™ 
determined before the farmer could 
decide: whether to sell corn, to feed ™ 
corn to hogs; or to feed corn t6 cat — 
tle which probably already were eat 
ing cornstalks for roughage. If the 
price for beef cattle was relatively” 
high, then the farmer could feed prof © 
itably more corn along with his rough ~ 
age. 3 
But even corn and grass ceased to 
play such an important role in cattle 3 
feeding. Along about 1900 the lowa 
farmer discovered that his good land; 
was more valuable when used to pre ™ swe 
duce corn than it was for use as pat” 
ture. Corn and grass, he began 0 
see, made his cattle raising too & | Fai 
pensive. The great cheap land te sto 
gions of the west, where grass Was — the 
about the only crop which could be © Mi 
grown, had the advantage, especially — pre 
in the production of young cattle. ee est 
But the Iowa farmer was resource iy ses 
ful. He liked to raise cattle. Cattle Hy ag 
replenished the fertility of the soil | Me 
the 
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So he looked about to see if ther” 
were not other feeds to take the plact” 
of the old corn-grass ration. If he) 
could find heavier yielding feed crop 
to grow where pasture had growe 
before he could meet the competition: 
of his brother farmers in the far W 
who couldn’t raise anything so well 
grass. 

So the Iowa farmer tried out 0 
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He brought in timothy, then’ 
er and alfalfa, which produced 
more roughage than the native 
ea had produced in pasture. 
he made use of the silo. Then 
‘the use of the commercial sup- 
sts—gluten meal, linseed meal 
ttonseed meal. With these he 
‘able to get more beef from a 
j of corn. Thus, with new feed 
crop combinations, the Iowa farm- 
mforced the cattle enterprise. He 
the competition of the western 
cattle. At the same time the 
mm ranges were raising feeder 
., These the Iowa farmer bought 
pped to his Iowa farm where 
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station will be discussed, 
| mineral requirements, emergency pas- 
| ture crops, full vs. limited feeding on 


ed by a man of authority. 
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: peeected a profitable feeding en- 





Farmers Week at Columbia 
The livestock producers of Missouri 
have the opportunity of hearing a 


of prominent men in the in- 
, Farmers’ Week at the Missouri 
we of Agriculture, October 22-26. 
‘The animal husbandry. department will 
also have fifty head of white-faced 
or yearling steers ready for mar- 
et at the close of Farmers’ Week and 
200 head of experimental hogs in nine- 
different lots just off of experi- 












ests, October 23, will be devoted 
entirely to a sheep program. J. F. 
Walker, consulting specialist of the 
“Waited States Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has recently made a trip 
F around the world studying sheep pro- 
duction, will describe world conditions 

and discuss the methods and possibili- 
ties of keeping the sheep business 
_ profitable. A fat lamb luncheon will 
be a special feature of the Missouri 
Sheep and Wool Growers’ Association 
program. The application of the Mis- 


~ souri sheep improvement plan by 
' sheep producers in northeast Missouri 


who successfully produced, graded 
and marketed 7,000 lambs in 1928 will 
“pe discussed by J. W. Burch of the 
‘animal husbandry department and 
others. 
The hog will be the center of inter- 
est on Wednesday, October 24. Dur- 


ing the morning session the 1928 swine 


‘feeding experiments at the Missouri 
including 


“pasture, amount of tankage to feed on 
_ pasture and supplements for corn for 
hogs on pasture, in dry lot and wean- 
ling pigs. A discussion of the methods 


| used by the winners in the Missouri 
| hog production contest will be of in- 
terest to all men raising and feeding 


Thursday, October. 25, will be Cattle 


| Feeders’ Day. J. E. Poole, livestock 
"market specialist of Chicago, will tell 
the “What of the Livestock Market,” 
“Which should prove to be a fitting’ 


topic at this time, and will be present- 
Sherman 
*P. Houston, of Malta Bend, Mo., one of 
| the largest cattle feeders and opera- 
~ tors in the state and a man who has 
' devoted much of his time to agricul- 


- tiral problems, will talk on “Buying 
| Feeder Cattle.” 


Of course, the ex- 
Perimental cattle results will be of in- 
terest because they will help to an- 
er some of the questions that feed- 
are asking. The cattle will be 
“teady to go to market at the close of 
Farmers’ Week. The Missouri Live- 
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- Stock Association meeting will be held 


© the afternoon of October 25.° Fred B. 
' Miller, president of the association, 
_ Promises to have a number of ‘inter- 
| esting things discussed during this 
. R. C. Pollock, general man- 
‘Seer of the National Livestock and 
_ Meat Board, will give an address at 
| the Missouri Livestock Association 
"banquet. 


Friday will be Horsemen’s Day and 


_ W.8. Corsa, the Percheron breeder of 


IL, will tell of his experi- 
eiees with big team hitches for farm 


abeo A hitching demonstration will 


180° be given, showing practical 
of hitching four, five, six and 
horses, on the university farm. 





Verdict 
of 100,000 Farmers 
“Fit Better--Wear Longer” 
‘THE PENN” Overall needs no 


isolated case to prove that it ‘is 


the longer wearing high quality gar- 
ment. Since “The Penn” overall was 
first made 32 years ago, its quality has 
been tested and proved by over 
100,000 farmers. 


Whe. this unused verdict of “better 

and longer wear”? use every 
= bears “The Penn” label is made as good 
as any overall can possibly be made. The 
material, workmanship and exclusive features 
of “The Penn” need no fancy phrases. 
They speak for themselves; and the farmer 
who knows quality when he sees it, vouches 
for “The Penn as he wears it. 


Go to your local dealer and ask to see 


e Penn” overall; if you've worn “The 
Penn” before you'll have no other. If you 
haven't worn hare yet, the fit, comfort and 
wear of “The Penn” will be a revelation to you. 
If your dealer_can not supply you write us. 


Hanna Manufacturing Co. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 





“The Penn” 
Line Includes 
Suspender back Overalls 
Hi-back Overalls 
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NEMA 
WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 
For Killing Roundworms 


i 
PIGS and HOGS 
Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—WNo Losses 








Equally effective for 
Hookworms and 
Stomach Worms in Sheep, 
Goats, and Foxes. 
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Only a hammer 

is needed. Follow printed di- 
rections, Used and reco 

by leadirg thresher and implement, 


manufacturers, and by agriculturah 
schools. Your dealer has it. 


ALLIGATOR 





ADE MARK RE 


| STEEL BELT LACING 








td 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Bulletin sent free by 





ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT 








Please refer to this paper when writing. 

















Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 
sually high in feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
oats, which you can raise or buy cheaper 
at home. 


Champion 


isa and pigs. Fed mee =y rig 2 for both brood sows 


dry meal. Palatable and 
ot pe 
com! veg and anim: rotein 
they can safely handle. No cottanseed meal used. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
, write or wire us direct. 


® 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, 1OWA 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


LTHO formal organization of farm 
women has developed in compar- 
atively recent years, farm women have 
discussed their problems from the 
time when they first got together. 
Such occasions as church sewing soci- 
eties early gave them opportunity for 
satisfying discussion of common ambi- 
tions, successes and failures, while 
their busy fingers performed mechan- 
ically. 


The need for farm women to get to- 
gether has always existed. The farm 
woman of an early day worked in com- 
parative isolation, yet had many and 
diverse duties. She had but little op- 
portunity to compare her standards of 


-homemaking with those of other wom- 


en. Practically the only standards of 
homemaking which she knew were 


those of her mother and grandmother. 


As time advanced and new social 
and economic conditions came into her 
life, she doubtless longed for oppor- 
tunity for contact with other women 
who had like perplexities and respon- 
sibilities. Doubtless it was out of this 
need that the first known organization 
of farm women was formed, the Mu- 
tual Improvement Association. Re- 
cently I read an account of this club 
which had just held its 845th meeting. 
The account also noted the fact that 
this organization, formed in May, 1857, 
had funetioned continuously from that 
date to the present. Thruout these 
years only rural women have been 
members of the club. 


Local clubs of farm women began to 
develop soon after 1900, and home 
demonstration clubs began to be a real 
factor about 1913. These clubs did 
real and important work during the 
war. Since the war, farm women’s 
clubs have grown and branched out. 
From club studies in cooking and can- 
ning they have developed into study 
groups in nutrition, child training, pa- 
rental guidance, interior decoration, 
art, music and citizenship. 


So worthwhile and enjoyable are 
farm women’s clubs now that they 
compare favorably with the best in 
the land. In fact, I hear many of my 
town friends remarking enviously that 
they wish they could take the study 
courses that farm women are taking, 
particularly in home furnishing and 
the other practical homemaking sub- 
jects. 


Now you hear folks. predicting that ~ 


in a few years we will be living in 
Iowa and week-ending in California 
or on the east coast, traveling via the 
air, of course. Travel gets faster ev- 
ery year. Fast planes are now making 
the trip from Des Moines to San Fran- 
cisco in a little better than eighteen 
hours. It is not beyond reason to ex- 
pect that we may be slipping out west 
overnight, possibly within the next 
decade.—J; W. 





The tall, thin woman should wear a 
hat of soft texture. Felts and silks 
in hats are always more becoming to 
her than straws. 





To remove coffee stain from the in- 
side of the perecolator, fill the perco- 
lator with water, add a teaspoon of 
soda and boil a few minutes. Then 
wash the percolator to remove the 
stain entirely. 





Make the child’s winter dresses of 
washable wool material such a8 flan- 
nel or chaliie. 


-Let’s Have a Ghost Party 


OW well a ghost party suits the 

Hallowe’en season with its chill- 
ing atmosphere, rustling leaves, and 
eerie shadows from skeleton trees! 
What fun it is to change one’s self 
into a ghost or a “hant”:- for an eve- 
ning and enter into the world of mys- 
tery and make-believe. 

A ghost party is easy to plan and 
to execute, easier than most parties, in 
fact, because decorations are unim- 
portant. The more barren the place 
looks, the better the atmosphere for 
entertaining ghosts. The cellar or at- 
tic or any place outdoors or indoors 
that can be made more_or less furni- 
ture-less will provide the proper set- 
ting for spooks. The comforts of 
home, it should be remembered, are 
probably quite unnecessary in the 
spirit world. 

A large hall in a house could be 
fixed up as a ghost room, so that the 
guests on entering would get the spirit 
of the place at once. Or a cellar with 
an outside entrance might be used in 
this way. Such decorations as dan- 
gling spiders cut out of paper and 
hung from the ceiling, old brooms, 2 
big iron kettle (for the ghosts’ stew), 
corn stalks and pumpkins, are helpful 
in making the place look spooky. A 
few dress forms make the finest kind 
of ghosts to lurk in dark corners. 
They should be covered with sheets 
and have false faces. Even brooms 
may be shrouded to answer the pur- 
pose. Kerosene lanterns pretty much 
besmoked and turned low can be hung 
around to furnish the only light nec- 
essary. 

Even ghosts eat on Hallowe’en. In 
fact, Hallowe’en is their feast time of 
the whole year. - What do they like to 
eat? Of- course, they like deviled 
eggs and sandwiches. They are also 


fond of devil’s cake, pumpkin pie, and ~ 


a brew made of coffee. 

A long, narrow table consisting of a 
single plank set on wooden horses will 
make a good festal board. Ghosts pre- 
fer to huddle together and they will 
enjoy~™this crude table: A-sheet may 
be used for a tablecloth, altho it is not 
at all necessary to use one. 

Fortune telling is always a popular 
form of amusement and is most ap- 


propriate at a ghost party. If the 
size of the house permits, the- past, 
present and future can be told in three 
different rooms with a hostess and 
fortune teller in each room. Over the 
doorway could be big signs, .“Past,” 
“Present,” “Future.” If the fortune 
telllers are given a little advance no- 
tice they should be able to work up 
some ‘clever fortunes for the rest of 
the party. 

“An interesting Hallowe’en game is 
to let some one start making up a 
ghost story with two or three sen- 
tences. Every one in turn adds two or 
three more sentences and anyone talk- 
ing out of turn pays a forfeit. 

The party will be much more im- 
pressive as a ghostly affair if there 
is very little talking, at least during 
the first part of the evening. When 
the guests enter, a ghost at the door 
points the way to where they are to 
leave their wraps. Or this ghost may 
merely point to another ghost a few 
feet away, who in turn points to an- 
other, and so on until the guests have 
found the place where they are to 
leave their wraps. One of the ghosts 
might hold out a glove stuffed with 
wet sand to further create that 
“creepy” feeling. 

Signs might be posted about to the 
effect that ghosts do not talk, “si- 
lence is golden,’ you are fined for 
talking, and so on. A fortune telling 
scheme which makes conversation un- 
necessary is spinning the pumpkin. 
Cut the letters of the alphabet in a 
pumpkin and hang it from the ceiling 
or from a doorway. The person try- 
ing for his fortune has the pumpkin 
spun for him while he, with his eyes 
shut, makes a stab for it with a hat- 
pin. The letter stabbed indicates the 
initial of the future life partner. 

One way of handling fortunes is to 
write them on paper with lemon juice, 
which is an excellent invisible ink. 
One at a time each person visits the 
witch who mumbles a few unintelligi- 
ble words, then passes a strip of paper 
over a lighted candle -or a lamp and 
hands it to the person waiting. The 
fortune appears on what seemed to be 
a blank piece of paper. White paper 
should be used for this. 








THE GARDEN CLUB 








EAR-GARDEN CLUB: 

This seems an opportune time to 
open a discussion on color in the fall 
garden and to make a few notes on 
what to plant for color effects when 
the garden proper is sere and brown. 
And let me say at the start that I in- 
tend to make several kind remarks 
about Jack Frost and his gardening 
propensities. A harsh gardener, he 
weeds out the petted weaklings of 
summer and with a few gestures dis- 
tributes color with a free hand all over 
the place. As if mocking those who 
are disturbed about his presence, he 
makes everything he has a mind to 
touch so lovely that they forgive him 
his ruthless ways. Spreading tree 
gold here, splashing reds there, orange 
over beyond intermixed with red and 
gold; tipping the grass blades with 
yellow, putting the colors of the flame 
into vine tracery and shrubbery; mak- 
ing ofall outdoors a colorful garden. 

As I drive past places in the coun- 
try, I wonder why people do not plant 
more of the things that color up beau- 


tifully in the fall. They might at least 
give preference to such vines, shrubs 
and trees occasionally as turn the 
yard into a gay garden. This season 
of beauty is fleeting, of course. But 
so, too, is tulip time and the June rose 
season. 

I got out the garden notebook the 
other day and set down as' many of 
the lovely color effects as I could re- 
member having seen in the last two 
weeks. “Fountains of gold,” was what 
a friend called a group of cut-leaf 
birches which she drove me around in 
her car to see recently. And indeed 
they were like fountains of gold, drip- 
ping to the ground and cascading from 
the heights. - How pretty it would be 
for a large yard to plant a group of 
five or seven of them, placing them so 
that they terminated a vista and 
where they might be enjoyed from 
some room in the house. 

I have been particularly jmpressed 
by the color effects of the woodbines, 
Boston ivies’ and Virginia creeper 
vines this fall. It seems to me that 


" in winter. 
' eral roots of bittersweet fairly near 
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they were never so lovely. There isa 
gray stucco schoolhouse which | Dass 
every morning on my way to the of. 
fice. It has ivy tracery all over it. q 
and I watch each morning to see jg | 
the colors have changed to richer hues, 
There have been a great many Changes © 
in the last ten days until the vineg ” 
are now a riot of color, shading from ‘J 
light reds to rich deep reds and cop 
pery tones. 

I am convinced that we need more | 
vines around our places and I haye al. 4 
ready entered a reminder in the note 
book as follows: “Order Virginig — 
creeper and locate some woodbine in = 
the woods; also look up advisability of | 
covering chicken yard fence with 
vines.” 

One of the daintiest of the gay fal] 
colors in leaves is to be seen in the 
flowering plum or prunus triloba with 
its little pointed yellow leaves that 
are faintly flushed all over with pink, — 
They are so lovely that I can’t decidg — 
whether they aren’t lovelier now thap 
they are in the springtime. At any | 
rate, they have two seasons of beauty 
and that is enough to rate them high | 
as ornamental shrubs. Planted by it | 
self, prunus triloba will make a shape. © 
ly shrub, but I think it is most effect. — 
ively used for accent points in corner 
or border plantings. 

Locust trees are lovelier after the 
frost has touched them. This fall they © 
are a study in yellow and gold. An 
other fall color effect which I noted 
down for working out some time was 
woodbine in a Russian olive tree. This 
is not. original with me. I saw just 
that among the planting on the cam: 
pus of the college at Ames. I hadn't 
appreciated how lovely such a com 
bination planting could be, bright red — 
woodbine against the gray of the Rus: : 


‘sian olive. 


There should be shrubby roses, such © 
as the Rugosas, and prairie roses = 
(Rosa Setigera) for bright-colored rose © 
hips. Bittersweet is not hard to start | 
and the leaves as. well as the berries — 
are lovely in color. The leaves Us | 
ually take on yellow shadings after 4 ~ 
nipping frost and contrast most ef — 
fectively with the orange and red ber 
ries. There is still considerable bitt 
sweet in our Iowa woods but peop 
are harvesting it more ruthlessly each 
year and some of us will have to start | 
a supply of our own if we want to cole 
tinue to have it to brighten the house 
It is advisable to start sev” 
together so there are enough of them 
to fertilize properly. . 

Hard maples may always be depen 
ed upon for fall color.. So, too, may 7 
the oaks, particularly the black oak. ~ 
Hawthorn trees not only give us pret 7 
ty red miniature apples but the leaves 
frequently take on lovely red and rose — 
orange tints. ’ 

The woods and roadways are full of 
inspiration for fall color-gardening. 
Wild asters in purple, lavender ant” 
white contrast beautifully with the 


‘flame colors in trees and shrubbery | 


and vines. It is hard to discover the — 
plants of wild asters except during — 
the blooming season, since they resem © 
ble a great many other roadside weeds. — 
If you want them for your garden you — 
had better dig and transplant thelia 
while they are in bloom. 
GARDEN EDITOR. 


GARDEN CLUB EXCHANGES 
RS. HARRY Y. VAUGHAN, 16 
Lafayette avenue, Grand Isl 


- Neb., has some double morning glory | 


seed (white), dwarf live-forever, 
tongue, Queen Lavender phlox, 
Queen Anne’s lace to exchange 
other garden plants and seeds. 
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JERE YOUR CLOTHES COST SO MUCH LESS 


you can buy a hat or shoes 








yet spend NO MOVE... 


at the J. C. Penney Co. store. nearest you 


U’LL be surprised when 
> you try on a Fall suit or 
overcoat at a J. C. Penney Com- 
pany store. You'll ask, “how 
can this store sell such substan- 
tial, good-looking clothing at such 
"low prices?” 
' Itis because we purchase men’s 
“apparel for over 1000 stores. 
Their combined orders obtain 
~ fower prices. 
__ And we require a much higher 
grade of clothing than you are 


You'd better be thinking of a new 
overcoat this year. The lines have 
changed so much that last year’s 


accustomed to find at our prices. 


Also, we practice the 
' Golden Rule 


All the savings due to large-scale 
purchasing power, are passed 
ontoyou! Thatis how we have 
become in 25 years, the largest 
group of department stores in the 
world. We never hold a “‘sale”’ 
—but day in and day out, you 
will find extra fine quality, extra 
big values in everything we sell. 





You get a thrill of satisfac- 
tion when you wear a hat 
like this . . . especially when 
you’ve saved the price of 
the hat ($4.98) in the value 
of the suit you’ve bought. 


There is something about a double-breasted 
suit that seems especially smart. Have you 
ever tried one on? You have several dark 


fabrics to choose from for Fall,—plains, di- 





easily suit your pocketbook as to J 
price. Three price groups—$14.75, } 
$19.75 and $24.75. 





coat looks out-of-date. Study the 
_ lapels on the double-breasted style 
at the left, above. Distinctly 


g an 
$19.75, others $24.75, 


Anywhere in the United States, you are near @ 


stripes. Some are priced 





THE GOLDEN RULE 
—how it works in Business 
It was 25 years ago that I 
opened the first of our stores. 
It was an humble little shop in a 
small Wyoming town.. But it 
grew from the start because we 
did-unto others according to the 
Golden Rule. 

We gave our customers. con- 
sistently better merchandise. Our 
business prospered. We opened 
another store—and another. 

Today we are the largest group 
of department stores in the 
world. - And still today, when 
you walk into a J..C. Penney 
Company store, you will find 
the same eagerness to be of 
service, the same extra good 
quality, the same extra big 
values. Our whole success has 
been founded on the principle of 
growing by giving. 

(Signed) 





| 


It’s certainly a pleasure to buy a suit at a J. C. Penney Company 
store. There’s a variety to choose from—and each suit seems to 
have character to it. Look at that one illustrated above, at the 


. different from former models, isn’t J: CP enney Comp any store 
it? And the single-breasted box- ie Cua : 
. nton 
_ Overcoat at the right—has a Albia Council Bluffs 
_ smartness and snap that is new! | Ames _ Cresco 
~~ Some mighty fine fabrics in these penatic Pass 
_ Carefully tailored overcoats. You’ll aeciington 
_ have no trouble finding a pleasing | 247 Rapias 
ae Pattern and color in the many > hg 
_ Coats shown you at a J C. Penney Charles City Fort Dodge Oelwein 
Company store, And you can | Cherokee Fort Madison Osage 


Jarinda Grinnell Oskaloosa 
} e C 9 


left—makes a man look well-dressed and in style, but nothing 
“extreme” about it! 


In the center, is a conservative style, for the solid citizen. Notice 
that though plain it has gentlemanly lines and looks distinctive. 


On the right, above, is a suit with peak lapels for the young man, 
—a suit with individuality. Some suits are priced $19.75, extra 
pants $4.98; some are $24.75, extra pants $5.90; others, for the 
younger chap, are $14.75, extra pants $3.98 and $16.75, extra 
pants, $4.98, 


Hawarden Ottumwu 
Iowa City Pella 

Iowa Fal. Perry 
Keokuk Red Oak 
Le Mars Shenandoah 
Maquoketa Spencer 
Marshalltown Storm Lake 
Vinton 
Washington 
Waterloo 
Waukon 
Waverly _ 
Webster City 


Mason City 


Emmetsburg 
Muscatine 


Estherville 
Fairfield Newton 
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PENNEY COMPANY, INC. 


Centralized buying for over 1000 stores enables us to offer you the opportunity for thrift. 
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Tue GLOBE Giow-Boy is America’s most beautiful parlor fur- 
nace. That's important, of course. 


But Glow-Boy quality goes far deeper than mere outward ap- 
pearance. It has real GLOBE furnace construction—larger grate 
surface and firepot than many pipe incr heating 
surface, giving greater heater circulation than the average pi 
furnace—locked and sealed joints—airtight doors—perfect 3 
control—exceptional economy with coal or wood. 


Indeed, the Glow-Boy is a splendid and complete home nog 
system, in which its out-ofthe-ordinary beauty is only inciden 

By that we mean that Hearasmury for the whole house comes first 
in the Glow-Boy program. Send the coupon and get the whole 
story. 


The GLOBE STOVE & RANGE CO., Kokomo, Indiana 
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Tue Grose Stove AnD Rance Co., 401 Broapway, Koxomo, Inn. 

Gentlemen: I would like to hear more about Glow-Boy—how will he heat my house 
more comfortably, and how much fuel will he save me—tell me all about him and his 
companion product—Ray-Boy. 
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Do your b from firms advertising in 


ASK THE GLOBE DEALER TO SHOW YOU 
ing 
Safety First wsitice sistem iyo acts 


you want to Ly now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 

















UNDE 


In 25%, 50% and 1009 Virgin Wool 
—styled and sized accurately for men 
and boys. Knit on spring needle machines, 
giving jt that comfortable “springy” tex- 
ture. Cold-defying, health-protecting. 
Also Springtex Cutt Ribbed unions and two piece garmerits in 
light and heavy weights for every member of the family. 


__. BODYGARD  Thermometer—handsome,. practi- 

cal and accurate. Suitable for inside or outside 
use. Send us the name of your local underwear 
dealer, sign your own name and address clearly, and 
we, will send you this useful gift ~—e free and . 
postpaid. Write today. 


UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 
350 Broadway -~New York City 














Exact pattern for cutting petals of lily. 





Exact patterns for leaf of 
lily quilt design. 


Lily Quilt Pattern 


This wonderful old Lily pattern was 
rescued from a discarded remnant of 
a quilt. It had been used for a bed pad 
until worn out and one end had been 
torn off. The owner has long been 
dead and no one seemed to know its 
age or history. But somewhere in the 
long ago, a beauty-loving woman spent 
months and maybe years doing the ex- 


quisitely fine stitches that went into . 


the making of it. 

In reproducing these rare old quilts 
for our own use and for those who are 
to come after us, it is better to buy 
fast color materials. Everfast ging- 
ham, cotton broadcloth, or peter pan 


fabrics are durable in the colors, while* 


the same kind in white or cambric are 
quite satisfactory for backgrounds. 

These applique designs are 13-inch 
blocks and a 13-inch border. 

This was an intricate looking pat- 
tern but after figuring it.out I found 
that the leaves were all diamond- 
shaped and the lilies each composed 
of four petals, each petal having two 
points. Three petals in each lily were 
red, the petal the stem joins to was 
green; the stems and leaves were 
green. 

Allow for seams when cutting out 


the patterns for this. I am giving di- 
mensions for the stems. The center 
stems are streight, measuring 11 inches 
long by % inch wide, without seam al- 
lowance. The two shorter stems are 5 
inches long by % inch wide. 

A good way to get the curve at the 
upper end of the short stems is to turn 
the edge under and run a fine gather. 
ing string the length you want the 
curve. This gathering string could be 
removed after appliqueing. 

The border repeats the green stem 
appliqued in waves with a repeating of 
the lilies and leaves as illustrated. 

Using 13 appliqued blocks and 12 
plain blocks with a 13-inch . border 
makes a quilt nearly 90x90 inches and 
requires 7 yards of 36-inch’ material 
for the background. I would estimate 
1 yard of color for petals and 2 yards 
of green for the leaves. 
a better estimate of the color needed, 
after appliqueing one block, then you 
could buy more if needed before the 
store was out of the shades decided on. 
The exact amount of any color for ap- 
pliqueing depends a great deal on the 
economy used in cutting. 

The plain blocks were quilted in the 
famous old ostrich feather wreath as 
illustrated.—Emma S. Tyrrell. 





























Lily Quilt—This shows one -corner of. the quilt, the quilting 


way the border is made. 


The -border is most elaborate with the 


lilies repeated in each Gurve of the stem. 
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lor Treatment for Sick Rooms 


gH prevailing color wave has stim- 
‘plated new interest in renovation 
old and unsightly furniture’ and 
ms in order to make homes more 
ortable and more interesting. Peo- 
Je who relegated old and ugly pieces, 
y run down perhaps but still re- 
able, to the attic or granary or 
mouse, are looking these pieces 
with an eye to again making them 
table in the house. 
Lack of color interest, so home dec- 
orators Say, is what causes so many 
g to be failures, to possess that 
uninviting look. A great many 
yisitors at the Iowa State Fair this 
seemed most interested in the 
s of makeshift furniture which 
-H girls had either made them- 
or rejuvenated and finished 
paint. One of the exhibits most 
ed was a girl’s bedroom, fur- 
ished entirely of old pieces painted 
“qdeep ivory. Then to give the note 
of interest in the room, a writing desk 
‘of violet-lavender tones and a Dutch 
blue chair were added. 
- It is no longer regarded as good in- 
Yerior decoration to have rooms all 
one color. Tan living rooms, so pop- 
lar in the past age, have been psy- 
‘choanalyzed, so to speak, and found to 
uce an “un-homey” atmosphere. 
| folks don’t warm up to each other in’ 
| gnatmosphere of dull color. They are 
| got altogether comfortable. That is’ 
| scientific. A.room of warmth is es- 
- sential for a companionable harmony 
jm the family. 
’ The living room then, is particularly 
important, or whatever room is most 
jived in by the family. In some farm 
homes this will be the dining-room, 
| particularly if the radio is located 
| there. This should be a bright and col- 


® orful room, which does not mean that 


there should be a conglomerate use of 
| eolor but rather colors that harmonize 
_ With each other. One color or one col- 
' or harmony is best emphasized in a 
- oom; however, in order to make the 
impression desired. Several different 
- colors may be introduced in pieces of 
- painted furniture, curtains, and rugs, 
but the general effect is better if no 
| one of these become so dominant as to 
| neutralize the- bigger impression of 
~~ color. 
» Color in a room gives it vivacity 
- and personality and so it is that the 
| primary step in reviving old, uninter- 
esting rooms is to establish an emo- 
tional appeal thru the use of color or 
colors. A warm color accepted, for 
example, in the living-room, care is 
used to see that the feeling of warmth 

Maintained on all of the large areas 
like ‘the floor, walls and draperies. 
Then for purposes of relief, a blue 
Chair here, a green table there, will. 
#ive notes of interest about the room, 

thus: overcome any disturbing 
monotony. Likewise, in a bedroom, a 
cool green generally carried out can 
be accompanied by touches of_ soft 
crimson, violet or orange. A room of 
oolness will mean more rest and bet- 
ter rest. 

The tendency has’ been to shy away 
from reds in houses in recent years. 
Now reds are coming back. In a liv- 
Mng-room, tones of red in a floor cover- 

and drapes, give a feeling of inti- 
Macy and friendliness and creates an 
Atmosphere for lively moods. One 
ce of furniture of pure red is stim- 
iting to the senses. Other ways in 
Which red may be brought in are in 
8, in splotches of it in drapes, or 
curtain poles. 

Interior decorators advise against 

i use of too much blue in rooms. 
Blue, it seems, is a color that is highly 
‘Pleasing in small areas indoors, and 
Shly depressing in large areas, par- 
tetlarly when of maximum intensity. 
ches of blue lend relief and cool- 
toa room. Because of its physi- 

+ Properties—it is the most trans- 

nt of colors, like sky and water— 
Mulates ideas of cleanliness, and 
re can be well adapted to the 


bathroom or kitchen as a predominant 
color. It may be used in bedroom 
prominently but the tendency is to tire 
of blue in a bedroom more quickly 
than of the colors generally used. 

Red is said to make a room human, 
orange to make it happy. The sun- 
parlor, porch, north™ bedroom, - are 
made more delightful with it. It has 
the quality to make a room sunny and 
is an exhilarating color for humans to 
look at. 

It should: be remembered that yellow 
has high reflective 
brings brightness into a room. Used 
in the lighter shades of buff and ivory 
on walls of dark rooms, it does won- 
ders. It has a sunny quality as well 
and many kitchens and bedrooms 
would be benefited greatly by the use 
of tones of yellow in them. 

Green as a color in the home is 
pleasing to the eye and comforting to 
the emotions. It is valuable where 
restfulness is desired. And it is a ver- 
satile color for while it is cool and 
restful, it also has the quality of be- 
ing refreshing without being monoto- 
nous. In a bedroom with a southern 
exposure, green tints soften the heat 
and brilliance of the sun agreeably. 
And green is always a satisfying color, 
and has a year ’round appeal. 

So it is that people are looking to 
color not merely to satisfy individual 
preferences in toning up sickly, unin- 
teresting rooms, but also to’ put into 
them an element that can be made to 
play a major part in human content- 
ment. 





Community Club Makes Money 


S THE old negro preacher re- 
marked, money is the grease that 
oils the wheels of enterprise, and even 


a community club needs a full ex- 
chequer. 

To obtain. this desired result, one of 
the community clubs in the middle- 
west decided to hold a carnival for 
two days. It was a very clever idea, 
and the members cooperated so heart- 
ily that they covered themselves with 
glory and financed their club for the 
coming year. 

The schoolhouse where the club held 
its meetings was about six miles 
from the county seat. It was situated 
near a creek, and surrounded by high 
hills clothed with evergreen trees—an 
ideal spot for an autumn holiday. The 
club members put up booths near the 
schoolhouse, decorated with branches 
from the. evergreen trees; and then 
donated chickens and vegetables to be 
sold in them. - The local paper adver- 
tised the show by. giving well written, 
free notices of it, and everyone came 
out to get a fried chicken supper. 

There were raffles in which pigs, 
ducks and geese donated by different 
people were the prizes. One girl 
dressed as an Indian and told fortunes. 
No charge was made for admission, 
but a person sat at the gate selling 
little squares of cardboard, each one 


representing a nickel, which was car-" 


nival money. With a 50-cent purchase 
of carnival money was given a ticket 
for a chance in one of the various 
raffles. 

No attempt was made to “hold up” 
the crowd at the different booths. Ice 
cream cones sold at the usual price 
of a nickel each, buttermilk 5 cents a 
glass, and the fresh vegetables were 
sold quite cheaply. 

An evergreen tree laden with prize 
packages of different shapes and sizes 
and colors was not only a part of the 
decorative scheme, but was also a con- 
siderable factor in filling the cash 
box. The crowd entered into the car- 
nival spirit, and thereby helped a wor- 
thy project. 





Use a low temperature in cooking 
cheese dishes. This will prevent»the 
cheese from becoming hard and 
stringy. 


qualities and» 


says one of America’s 
greatest children’s do€étors 


-—and 
“Two ‘Tablespoon- 
fuls of Karo ina 
glass of milk doubles - 
its food value” 


y HIS doctor knows chil- 
dren and he knows Karo. His advice to mothers is 
invaluable. 


“Serve plenty of Karo to the kiddies, especially un- 
derweight children, in milk, on cereals, on sliced bread. 
Watch their weight increase!” 


Children, of course, like Karo. It’s deliciously sweet 
and full of favor —and it satisfies their “sweet tooth’. 


Why is Karo so good for children? 


There are 120 calories per ounce in Karo. This 
means that Karo is a great energy-giving food—con- 
taining nearly twice the energy value of eggs and 
lean beef, weight for weight. 


And for economy—compare the price of Karo per 
pound, with that of other staple foods. 
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No more need to dash out from under tons of blank- 

ets in an icy room to start a morning fire in a stove that 

went cold while you slept—no more need for those tons 

of blankets once your home is equipped with this newest 
and best heating device for the rural or city home,— 


RIVERSIDE FirePlace 


RADIONA 


Repiace the old style heater that made a torrid zone 
of one room and ice boxes of the others—and that so 
often let the fire go out or die down to a glimmer on the 
coldest nights. 

The Radiona heats all the rooms because it creates a 
circulation, causing a flow of freshly heated air through- 
out the house instead of radiating only. This fireplace 
model is a handsome piece of furniture as well as a heat- 
ing device, looking just like an up-to-date granite fire- 
place in the room. See the Radiona at the leading hard- 
ware store or write to us for illustrated description. 


LL RIVERSIDE 
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is to the modern kitchen what the Radiona is to the 

home. It is the very latest development in modern 

cooking equipment. With its improved construction 

features it is the most efficient range for any home. 

Made by a firm with a 50-year reputation as leader. 
| a a 7 ite gam nae OIE 
8 & ep { 
: ws Free Cook Book : 
g oO (2) — Mail this coupon for the Riverside Cook 8 
a |. a VA Book with hundreds | of _ Practical recipes §& 
: A / and helpful househ ion, : 
a Name & 
8 : 
a Address 2 
4 City. State. 4 
oem eo am me os eo ee se ee ee er ee 


ROCK ISLAND STOVE COMPANY ®°¢& IStanp 











‘Our_Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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Lessons are as they were made originally by 


the quareerty reviews. 
issue of Wallaceas’ Farmer is 


-. Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath hip . 
Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions ~4 the lesson text. This statement may not Giwape 2 apply to 


Each copyrighted. The Sabbath School Leaaie. must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until special written ee has been obtained. 
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Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for October 28, 1928. Acts, 20:1— 
21:17; II Corinthians, 11:28. Printed 
—Acts, 20:17-21, 28-38; II Corinthians, 
11:38.) 


“And from Miletus he sent to Ephe- 
sus, and called to him the elders of the 
church. (18) And when they were 
come to him, he said unto them, Ye 
yourselves know, from the first day 
that I set foot in Asia, after what man- 
ner I was with you all the time, (19) 
serving the Lord with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears, and with trials 
which befell me by the plots of the 
Jews; (20) how I shrank not from de- 
elaring unto you anything that was 
profitable, and teaching you publicly, 
and from house to house, (21) testify- 
ing both to Jews and to Greeks re- 
pentance toward God, and faith toward 
our Lord Jesus Christ. ... (28) Take 
heed unto yourselves, and to all the 
flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath 
made you bishops, to feed the church 
of the Lord which he purchased with 
his own blood. (29) I know that after 
my departing grievous. wolves shall 
enter among you, not sparing the 
flock; (30) and from among your own 
selves. shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away the disci- 
ples after. them. (31) Wherefore 
watch ye, remembering that by the 
space of three years I ceased not to 
admonish every one night and day 
with tears. (32) And now I éommend 
you to God, and to the word of his 
grace, which is able to build you up, 
and to give you the inheritance among 
all them that are sanctified. (33) I 
coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or ap- 
parel. (34) Ye yourselves know that 
these hands ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and to them that were with me. 
(35) In all things I gave, you an ex- 
ample, that so laboring ye ought to 
help the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, that he him- 
self said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. (36) And when he 
had thus spoken, he kneeled down and 
prayed with them all. (37) And they 
all wept sore, and fell on Paul’s neck 


‘and kissed him, (38) sorrowing most 


of all for the word which he had spo- 
ken, that they should behold his face 
mo more. And they brought him on 
his way unto the ship. 

“(28) Besides those things that are 
without, there is that which presseth 
upon me daily, anxiety for all the 
churches.” 





Paul is now on his way, “bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem” with a deep 
conviction that duty lay in that direc- 
tion; and while he does not know 
what shall befall‘him there, he has 
the testimony of the Holy Ghost in the 
cities which he had recently visited, 
that bonds and afflictions await him. 
None the less he is determined to go 
to finish the course of the ministry 
which he had received, which was to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
We can readily understand why he 
was so intensely desirous to preach 
the gospel in Jerusalem. That was his 
home for many years; there he re- 
ceived his education, and he doubtless 
had many friends there. He was a 
Hebrew of the Hebrews, most deveted- 
ly attached to his people and his coun- 
try and the great desire of his heart 
after these long years of successful 
ministry among the Gentiles would be 
to bring the Jews also into the full 
faith. 

Probably with this end in view as 
well as that of developing a spirit of 


liberality among the- early churches, 
he had spent the last eight or ten 
months in a tour of the churches 
which he had founded in Macedonia 
and in northern and southern Greeee, 
as well as Asia, urging them every. 
where to contribute liberally to the ra. 
“lief of the suffering people of Jerusgg.. 
lem. He put it on the ground that the 
Jews, from whom had come the gog. 
pel, spiritual things, should receive ip 
return temporal things from the Gep. 
tiles. 

During these months he wrote the 
second epistle to the Corinthians from 
Macedonia and the epistle to the Ro. 
mans from Corinth. The epistle to the 
Corinthians shows that they were 
times of great anxiety. Without were 
fightings; within were fears. He wag 
troubled, vexed, and grieved at times, 
and filled with joy at other times, 

His health had evidently been broken, 
| The “thorn in the flesh,” probably 
| weak eyes, was troubling him to an 
unusual extent, and he was now in the 
position of a man who felt that not- 
withstanding the weakness of the 
flesh -and outward opposition, the 
machinations of enemies, he must 
round out his career by bringing the 
Jews into the full faith. He had no 
time to go to Ephesus, for it is only 
three or four weeks before the pass- 
over at Jerusalem, which he feels he 
must attend, and so he sends a mes- 
senger to Ephesus to have the elders 





thirty miles south. 

This lesson gives part of his fare- 
well address. In order to understand 
it fully, however, it is necessary to 
say something of the official position 
of the representatives of the church 
who met him there. Naturally the 
Christian synagogue adopted the same 
government as the Jewish. This was 
a bench of elders, persons of age and 
experience, leaders of the people who 
were qualified to govern the church. 
As nearly-all the churches had more or 
less of the Jewish element, the syna- 
gogue form of government was adopt- 
ed by the Gentile churches. There 
seems to have been at the beginning 
no office corresponding to that of the 
modern minister, but rather to the eld- 
ership in the Presbyterian church, the 
official board of the Methodist 
churches, the deacons in the churches 
of the Congregational type. The mod- 
ern minister was an after-development 
growing out of the necessities of the 
case. These elders at the first re 
ceived no compensation, but in the 
Gentile churches it became necessary 
for some one or more of them to de 
vote themselves entirely to teaching; 
in other words, take up the duties of 
the modern minister, and then they 
were supported by the church. It is 
to these people representing the 
church at Ephesus in its intelligence 
and spiritual power that Paul ad- 
dresses the words of the lesson. 

After appealing to their recollec 
tions of the spirit and character of his 
ministry, and adverting to his own ex- 
pected sufferings, he reminds them of 
their most solemn responsibility, that 
he himself had not shunned to declare 
the whole counsel of God and in the 
words of the lesson says: “Take heed 
therefore unto yourselves, and to all 
the flock, over the which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you overseers (bish- 
ops), to feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his owt 
blood” (verse 28). The primary office 
of these men was to oversee and g0v- 
ern the flock. That is the mission of 
the bishop. He adds that it is also 





meet him at the seaport of Miletus, | 


their duty to feed the flock, but a — 
preparatory to the proper feeding of — 
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itchen Stoves 
HaveChanged — 


Too Ce 

















ONEY you put into 
good equipment for 
the home is truly invested 





















saved for other things by 
providing mother with as 
modern machinery in the 
kitchen as is required for 
work in the fields! 

The old stove has been in 
service a long time. You 
can keep on using it for 
several years longer but at 
what cost? Howlong since 
you have examined amod- 
ern kitchen stove? 

Surprising advancement 
has been made by manu- 
facturers in the last few 






. : in life and happiness. The 
E kitchen stove is years pass, never to return. 
one of the most used How much of life can be 
D 


ie pieces of equipment on 
. the farm. Mother works 
fs over it one-third of her wak- 














: ing hours. The corn planter is 

_ oiled up and used a few days a year. 
= The grain binder runs for a week and 
| is put away, but the kitchen stove, 
mother’s chief piece of working equip- 
ment, ison the job every day, often 
all day, Sundays fadludind: 























Re Stoves have been improved, just like the hay rake and other wisate.” Teka tadeeriarn 

x equipment. Heat from the coal or wood is utilized to better about the improvements. 

S advantage. Ovens heat more — and can be regulated The —_ wah stove re 

= accurately, whether for angel-food cake or pumpkin pie. Fe isa “anes alien” feenes 
,- With the new modern stove, mother would show some tricks ment, if you buy froma. 
fi about cooking that the family never heard of before. ee ad cscs ts da 
: Surely, with the vital task of feeding the family, she should all those who advertise in 


have good equipment ‘to work with. | tie en 
Modern cook stoves are beautiful. The glistening finish, in 
yg white or charming color, adds cheerfulness to the room. 
iy Not only is the stove good to look at, but easy to keep clean. 
Mother will love it. 
: Plan to-invest in a new kitchen stove. Set it up, and as the 
2 family gathers around, hand the match to mother and 
i. let her light the first fire. Notice how quickly the 

: - fuel takes hold, how well the dampers work, 
how accurately the doors fit. For months 
and years it will give willing service 
and you will say the money 
was well invested. : 
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_ ANNOUNCING 
Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle 
Gasoline Drive for 





the farm-washer that makes 
water do all the work 





N ADDED VALUE now for ownets of Meadows, 
the water washer! 


Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air-cooled gas engine com- 
pletes a list of Meadows features that make this washer 
the outstanding value. A feature on a par with the 
Meadows Bakelite Impeller that eliminates clothes wear. 
And with the copper tub jacketed in steel, designed 
for the greatest washing speed. 


EASY FOOT STARTING — makes this engine a toy in the hands of 
women. And it’s just as easy to stop. A tiny push-button does it. 


POWER — one-half horse-power. .1MPROVED. CARBURETOR 
DESIGN — built to endure with- 

SPEED —1750 revolutions per out service. 

minute. 


FLYWHEEL GOVERNOR — cen. 
AIR CCOLED CYLINDER—21,,' trifugal type, adjustable. 
bore, 214" stroke. 


11 HOURS PER GALLON OF 
MAGNETO— built in, motorcycle —2 cents an hour operat- 
size spark plug. 


ing cost. 
SPLASH TYPE LUBRICATION a POUNDS COMPLETE. 
—oil supply readily determined. WEIGHT. 


THE MEADOWS MEG. CO., Bloomington, Illinois, U. S. A. 





cy) 
170) 


Write for the name of your nearest dealer 


RADIO EXTRA—The Meadow-Larks! 
Every Tuesday night, 9:30 to 10:00 P. M-~—-WMAQ Chicago—448 Meters 


IOWA MEADOWS SALES CO. 


917 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. Telephone, Atlantic 8922 


THE T. G. NORTHWALL CO. 


400 A Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 








Telephone, 164 
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the flock they must first take heed of 
their own lives, so as to set before the 
flock a good example. 

Notice that here as elsewhere Paul 
uses the words “elder” and “bishop” 
as synonymous—as meaning exactly 
the same thing. As governing the 
church, they were bishops. It was 
their duty to know the life that the 
members were actually leading and to 
guide and direct them in living a prop- 
er life. It was their duty also to teach 
them the first principles of the doc- 
trine of Christianity, and in that sense 
they were teachers. He urges this 
upon them especially as their duty to 
the church of God, which Christ had 
purchased with His own blood. It was 
their high mission to care for, to 
guide, instruct, and teach the travail 
of the soul of the Lord Jesus. He 
urges this the more earnestly because 
he knows two things: “For I know 
this, that after my departing shall 
grievous wolves enter in among you, 
not sparing the flock.” By the word 
“wolves” here is meant false teachers 
who had their own private interests 
in view and would divide the church 
into factions. (See I Timothy, 2:16- 
18; Revelations, 2:2-7.) Still further 
he says: “Also of your own selves 
(that is, of the elders or bishops them- 
selves) shall men arise, speaking per- 
verse things, to draw away disciples 
after them.” In speaking to these eld- 
ers, Paul touches on one of the great 
troubles in modern churches, that is, 
the tendency of the people to split into 
factions under the leadership of some 
prominent member, male or female. 
In Corinth the evil was very deeply 
rooted, some following Paul, others 
Apollos, others Cephas, and others 
who assumed themselves broad-mind- 
ed men would follow no disciple, but 
the. Master. 

In view of all this he urges them to 
watch and remember that for the 
space of three years, during which he 
ministered there, he ceased not to 
warn them night and day with tears. 
He warned them then, he warns them 
now, that if the church of Ephesus 
failed, it would be because of the un- 


| faithfulness of the leading of those 


who were their recognized leaders. 
Finally, he commends them to God, 
who is able to build them up, to de- 
velop the truly Christian type of char- 
acter by means of the “word of His 
Having done this, to give them 


| an inheritance among all them which 





are sanctified, and to urge them to 
greater faithfulness, he appeals to 
them as to the character of his own 
life. He says: “I have coveted no 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel’; on 
the other hand, I have supported my- 
self while I have been preaching the 
gospel among you. These hands,” and 
we can imagine him stretching forth 


~his. hands, “have ministered. unto -my 


necessities, and to them that were 
with me.” By my trade of tent mak- 
ing I have helped those who were as- 
sociated with me in preaching this 
gospel. 

He then adverts to his faithfulness 
in teaching: I have showéd you all 
things, I have preached you a full gos- 
pel both by precept and example, and 
I have done so that you may know 
how by honest labor to support those 
that need support, the “weak,” and to 
bear in mind the words of the Lord 
Jesus, how He said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” This 
saying of the Lord Jesus is not quoted 
elsewhere. We can imagine this de- 
voted, thoroly consecrated man, who 
bore on his spirit the care of all the 
churches, and felt that he was speak- 
ing to them for the last time, kfieel- 
ing down on the wharf and pouring 
out his soul to God in prayer for them 
and the church which they represent- 
ed. Nor need we be surprised to learn 
that they all wept sore and fell upon 
Paul’s neck and kissed him (a com- 
mon method of salutation in those 
times), their deepest sorrow being 
that they should never again have the 
opportunity of seeing their beloved 
teacher and pastor. : 

This lesson throws some light on 
the origin of the early churches. Some 


. sort of voice. 





one man (or woman) became a 

vert, their house became a center > : 
Christian influence, what Paul cal, : 

a church in the house was establighea _ & 
the man became an elder by virtue of _ 
his faithful work. When these in 
creased in numbers, they came togeth. 
er in one church and the work of eg. 
tending the church was done by thege 
elders, who were now formally electeg 
by the people and ordained by the 
apostles. In other words, the e 
churches were not established by what 
we know as ministers. The work was 
done by the people, the apostles aiding 
and encouraging and superintending 
The lesson, therefore, is that if the 
modern church is to be powerful ang | 
dominant as the early church, the 
work must not be left to the preacher 
alone, nor tothe elders alone, put 
pushed forward by individual mem. 
bers. 


ae 





The three hundred and fiftieth anni. Py 
versary of the discovery of the dahlia ee 
was celebrated in New York City, Sep. ES 
tember 26 and 27. More than half of 
the 10,000 varities of named dahlias 
were on exhibit at that time. The 
dahlia was named for Andreas Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist. n 


SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thorn: 











ton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co, a 2 
Why Jimmy Skunk Never 
Hurries 


Peter Rabbit and the Merry Little at 
Breezes were unable to figure out why 
Jimmy Skunk never hurries, so they raced . / 
down to ask Grandfather Frog, but Peter ~ 
was to keep out of sight until the story 
was begun, so that Grandfather Frog 
wouldn’t think him a nuisance for asking 
80 many question. 


“Oh, Grandfather Frog, why is it that 
Jimmy Skunk never hurries?’”’ panted the 
Merry Little Breezes. 

“Chug-a-rum!” replied old Grandfather 
Frog, in his very deepest, gruffest voice, 
“Chug-a-rum! Probably because he has 


“Oh!” said one of the Merry Little 
Breezes, in a rather faint, disappointed 
Just then he spied a fat, 
foolish, green fly and blew it right over 
to Grandfather Frog, who snapped it up 2 
in a flash. Right away, all the Merry 
Little Breezes began to hunt for foolish 
green flies and to blow them over to 
Grandfather Frog, until he didn’t have 
room for another single one inside his 
white and yellow waistcoat. Indeed, the 
legs of the last one he tried to swallow 
were sticking out of one corner of his 
big’ mouth. 

“Chug-a-rum!”’ said Grandfather Frog, 
trying very hard to get those legs out 
of sight. ‘“Chug-a-rum! I always like 
to do something for those who do some- ~ 
thing for me, and I suppose now that I ~ 
ought to tell you why it is that Jimmy 
Skunk never hurries... I would if Peter 7 
Rabbit. were here. -If I tell you the story, 
Peter will be sure to hear of it, and 
then he will give me no peace until I tell 
it to him, and I don’t like to tell stories 
twice.” : 

“But he is here!’ cried one of the Littl ~ 
Breezes. ‘‘He’s right over behind that ~ 
little clump of tall grass.” 

“Humph! I thought he wasn’t very far 
away,” grunted Grandfather Frog, with 
@ twinkle in his great, goggly eyes. 

Peter crept out of his hiding place, 
looking rather shamefaced and very fool 
ish. Then the Merry Little Breezes set- 
tled themselves on‘ the lily-pads in a big 
circle around Grandfather ‘frog, and 
Peter sat down as close to the edge of 
the bank of the Smiling Pool as he dared as 
to get. After what seemed to them 4 3 
very long time, Grandfather Frog swal es 
lowed the legs of the last foolish green fly, “ 
opened his big mouth, and began: de 

“Of course, you all know that fong, : 
long ago, when the world was youn, @ 
things were very different from what — * 
they are now, very different indeed. The One 
great-great-ever-so-great-grandfather ‘of 
Jimmy Skunk was slimmer and trimmet 
than Jimmy is. He was more like hid — 
cousins, Mr. Weasel and Mr. Mink. He’ ~ 
was just as quick-moving as they were ~ 
Yes, sir, Mr. Skunk was very lively Oh | 
his feet. He had to be to keep out of 9 
the way of his big neighbors, for in thos¢ ~~ 3 
days he didn’t have any means of pro qe - 
tecting himself, as Jimmy has now. Heé ee x 
was dressed all in black. You know; tt Ea 
wasn’t.until Old Mother Nature found out oF 
that he was taking advantage of that ce 
black suit to get into mischief on dark 
nights that she gave him white stripes ~ 
so that the darker the night, the hardet 
it would be for him to keep from beimg __ Aa 
seen.” (Concluded next wee! 3 
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Gulf Crushing Company 
$33 Howard Avenue New Orleans, 
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| * LOOK FOR THE NAME ON THE BAG. 











$90 a month extra 
profit for 55c cost. 


“My 200 hens now lay 3900 eggs a J 
month. Before feeding EGG a DAY 
they only laid 775.” 

* Mrs. Lunkwitz. 224 


$3 aday in extra egg money 
at less than 2c for EGG a /| 
DAY! Thousands report equal 4 
profits. Guaranteed to get you 
More eggs all winter. 





Try it! Your hens will quickly -show 
great improvement in health. They will 
lay steadily at full capacity all winter. 
Pullets lay earlier. Start using it right 
away. A 75c»pkg. supplies 100 hens 1 
tMonth. Buy from your dealer, or send 
direct to us. 

Look for the EGG a DAY sign 

on your dealer’s window, 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mrc. Co. 
Oept. 17 John W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 
4 Makezs of Reliable Live Stock aot Poultry 


Preparations Since ! 
































Make Money! 35°:1'2."2 

2 than 10 men. Ottawa easil: 
Oe, is_trees—saws limbs. tif 
FREE, 30 DAYS TRIAL. Write 
: factory or nearest branch 





Wood is val . Saw 15 to 
ted by ‘man or boy 
opera’ # 

hp. fi 

Yor FREE beck. Shipped 


5 or of 
_-_ BUAWA WFG.'CO2161 -W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas 
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Safety First 


Bs Do your buying from firms advertis- 
: F ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 

_ } find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 

_ | You want to buy now, just let us know 

_ | What you want and we will be glad to 
é 'Bive you names of reliable firms from 
mi you can make the purchase. 










































The Poultry 


Poultry raisers are invited te contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 














Iowa Poultry Improvement 
Association Meeting 

Better chicks and how to produce 
them was the main theme of the pro- 
gram of the Iowa Poultry Improve- 
ment Association at the meeting at 
Ames on October 10 and 11. 

“Better chicks” means two things to 
the Iowa Poultry Improvement Asso- 
ciation, First, the term means chicks 
with size, vigor and vitality that live 
and grow rapidly and produce strong, 
healthy birds when grown. This kind 
of chick is equally important to the 


_commercial hatcheryman, to the rec- 


ord of production or accredited flock 
owner hatching and raising his own 
and to the general farm flock keeper 
who buys his chicks from one special- 
izing in raising or hatching chicks. 

“Better chicks” also means chicks 
from stock that is bred to reach quick 
maturity, to produce uniformity in de- 
sired size and type and to produce not 
only a large number of eggs but of the 
size, color and shape desired. 

That Iowa is making progress in 
producing “better chicks” is indicated 
by the growth in aecredited hatch- 
eries and inspected flocks. Thirteen 


| hatcheries were accredited in 1925, the 


first year of this service. Seventy- 
nine passed inspection in 1928. Near- 
ly one-half million fowls (445,265 to be 
exact) were handled and culled by the 
inspectors in order to get the 2,200 
flocks furnishing eggs to these hatch- 
eries to the standard required. Nearly 
as many were inspected and culled for 
individual flock owners not furnishing 
eggs to hatcheries. © 

The discussion of hatchability of 
eggs and how feeding and manage- 
ment of the flock affects hatchability 
was led by J. G. Halpin, of Wisconsin 
University. “To produce the strong- 
est sort of chicks one must begin with 
the right sort of feeding and manage- 
ment a year or at least six months be- 
fore the eggs are laid,” was the kernel 
of his message. During the period of 
growth and the full winter period the 
breeding flock or pen must have such 


“a ration and such housing as to pro 


vide more than enough vitamins, A 
and D especially, to give bountiful egg 
production. They must receive a sur- 
plus of these if a high hatch is to be 
obtained and if the chicks hatched are 
to be able to live and thrive. Short- 
ages of either vitamin A or D result in 
the chicks dying of weakness or fall- 
ing victims to changes in rations, and 
to slightly. adverse brooding condi- 
tions.” 

According to the test work conduct- 
ed at Wisconsin and other stations, 
satisfactory corn belt rations for the 
laying flock must contain plenty of 
yellow corn, some form of milk and 
leafy green feed, or a green feed sub- 
stitute like fine green alfalfa or clo- 
ver hay, to furnish vitamin A. Vita- 
min D, the ultra-violet ray factor, is 
equally important. To get it in suffi- 
cient quantities during the winter and 
early spring months requires the use 
of cod-liver oil or a good deal of di- 
rect sunshine or sunshine received 
thru a glass substitute that really ad- 
mits the ultra-violet rays. Professor 
Halpin recommended the use of all 
three—cod liver oil in the laying mash, 
an_open shed or yard for good weath- 
er, and effective glass substitute win- 
dows. 

The discussion of baby chick losses 
and responsibility of the seller of 
baby chicks in the way of replace- 
ments was led by H. A. Bittenbender, 
until recently head of the poultry de- 
partment at Ames. A closer super- 
vision of the housing, care and feeding 


_ of the chicks until they are well start- 


ed is bound to come, if satisfactory 
systems of adjusting losSes are to. be 
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‘VERY one knows dead hens lay no eggs. But not every poultryman 
realizes that sickly, half-dead hens lay only one-third as many eggs as 
strong, lively hens. Put some life in your hens by feeding them Interna- 
tional Health Egg Mash with WOOF. Then watch them lay! 


“T positively know from experience that International Health 
Egg Mash is best”? writes J. G. Weiting of Belmond, lowa. “If 
our flock is not doing well, throw away all other remedies and 
feed International Health Egg Mash for 30 days and see what I’ve 


seen. 


International Health Egg Mash not only keeps chickens 


healthy, but it will increase egg production and lower feed costs.” 
Other International Health Mashes for Poultry are: 
Health Chick Mash, 


International 
International Health Growing Mash, 
International Health Poultry Fattener. 


INTERNATIONAL 


/ Health G G MASH 






Minneapolis, Minn. 


Also manufacturers of a full line of Feeds for farm animals, including 
the famous International Special Dairy Feed, Sugared 
Hog Feed and Cattle Fattener. 


Raisers: No more 
turkey failures. The Inter- 
national Health Turkey 
Mashes assure success. kk 
for folder. 


<You Need This 
Book —It tells the 
best ways to select, 
house and feed your 
chickens. I’ts free. 


y 


ah, 


’ INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


Memphis, Tenn. 





worked out. Professor Bittenbender 
called attention to the fact that two 
periods of loss must be given consider- 
ation by the hatcherymen. Losses un- 
til the chicks are five days old may he 
due to weak chicks. Five to ten da 
of age represents the period when 
heaviest losses in chicks occur due to 
diseases present in the breeding stock. 
Coccidiosis losses should not be borne 
by the hatcheryman, Mr. Bittenbender 
insisted, since the disease is not trans- 
mitted thru the egg or by baby chick 
contamination in the hatchery. 

E. J. Rood, former extension poul- 
tryman, advised hatcherymen to test 
chicks for livability for three weeks 
under identical brooding conditions at 
the beginning of the hatching season 
and drop any flocks showing a high 
death rate. From the viewpoint of 
successful and profitable hatchery op- 
eration he considered this fully as im- 
portant as breed and flock records on 
hatchability. 





If corn is fed on the cob—chopped 
up—to laying hens during the winter, 





KEEPING ROUP AND COLDS 
OUT OF THE FLOCK 


One of the worst things that can 
happen to a farm flock of mature or 
nearly mature pullets is for roup or 
an infectious cold to get in the 
flock. Curing either is a difficult 
and tedious or profit-taking job. 
Prevention is the only satisfactory 
plan. , But how shall we manage it? 

Among our readers are those who 
have learned thru experience or ob- 
servation how to prevent these 
troubles. Some have learned how 
to handle the feeding, housing, cull- 
ing and care so that roup and colds 
no longer appear along with the 
first or second cold snap. We want 
these people to tell us and Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers about it. For 
the best letters that we receive by 
October 26 we will give prizes of 
$5, $3, $2 and $1. ‘Write your let- 
ters at once. And keep them short. 








the evening feed showld be given about 
an hour earlier. than’ when shelled 
corn is used, so as to allow sufficient 
time for the birds to eat what they 


| need. 
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cheapest hail insur- 
ance youcan get,” says 


Claude Conston 
. « 





LAUDE CON- 
STONT, Ped- 
nia, Ky., had 
two wheat fields 
destroyed by 
hail just before ¢ 
harvest in 1926. 
No.1 field fenced; 


with stock. The } 
other wasatotal ff 
loss. Fence paid 
for itself in one Fi 
year. 


; Always look 


for the 


Red Brand, ; 








els of barley and 
oats per acre 
by pasturing out to hogs and cattle when a 
storm made cutting almost impossible. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
‘*Galvannealed’’—Copper Bearing 


will not only save losses like these for you 
but make enough extra profit to pay for 
itself, over and over again, in many 
years of service it will give. . 
RED BRAND FENCE can’t help but 
last for many years. Copper in the steel 
— long life in; extra heavy “Galvan- 
ed” coating of zinc keeps rust out; 
picket-like stay wires, wavy line wires, can’t 
lip knots, help keep it straight, trim, hog- 
RE 
as been wi 
fences? We will pay $5.00 or more for each 
letter we use. Write for details, ca’ and 
three in booklets 


that tell how 
others have more money with hog- 


tight fences. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
3840 Industrial St, Peoria, Hil. 
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BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 


~~” 
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No Scoop 


Shovel can 





equal this 
Great Feed 


el away your scoop shovel for the winter. 
You'can’t hope to mix any ration so good 
for your herd and bank account as Quaker 
(16%) Dairy Ration. Quaker has gathered the 
choicest ingredients, and with scientific for- 
mula and method prepared for you this 
proved ration that is rich in essential nourish- 
ment, and minerals, that the cow must have 
to give maximum milk. Quaker Dairy Ration 
is always uniform, always fresh, always ready 
just as it comes from the sack. Why waste 
your time, your labor, why risk your herd 
when a supply of Quaker Dairy Ration is 


waiting for you at a nearby Quaker Dealer? 


e 


Essential minerals in just 
the right form and pro- 
portion—and molasses in 
dry form—are contained 
in this feed. Palatable, 
digestible and profitable! 


Quaker Sugared Schumacher Feed 


Just the feed for combining with Quaker 
(16%), or Quaker Big Q (20%), or Quaker 
Boss (24%), or any high protein concen- 
trate. Sugared Schumacher is a choice feed 
for young or dry stock; an entire grain 
ration for horses, and a splendid fatten- 
ing ration for steers, lambs and swine. 


Made by TNE Quaker Oals OMpany chicago, v. s. A. 





BUY THE FEEDS IN STRIPED SACKS 
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Selecting a Herd Sire 


The selection of herd sires is one of 
the most important problems which 
confront dairymen. Many producers 
who have not become accustomed to 
the problems of breeding -fail to ap- 


preciate the importance of the sire in 
breeding up their herd. Dairymen 
who have had years of experience and 
who keep production records of the 
herd from year to year are thoroly 
cognizant of the far-reaching possibil- 
ities of good or bad herd sires. 

With dairy herds which are low pro- 
ducers, less care needs be taken in 
selecting a proved sire as practically 
all dairy bulls of good ancestry will 
bring about some improvement in 
their daughters. Even with a low pro- 
ducing herd, the improvement. will be 
more marked if a sire is carefully se- 
lected. With a high producing herd, a 
poor sire will do harm to the herd in- 
stead of showing further improvement. 

A recent publication of the Iowa ex- 
periment station sets forth five fac- 
tors that should have careful consid- 
eration in selecting a herd sire. They 
are: Health, performance, breeding, 
type and price. 

Health is a problem that is constant- 
ly receiving additional attention in 
dairy herds. Great progress has been 
made in eliminating tuberculosis from 
cattle. Great dependence can be 
placed on tests for this disease. Un- 
less bulls come from an accredited 
herd, they are usually bought, subject 
to a sixty-day retest. -Infectious abor- 
tion is also an acute problem in many 
dairy herds. The record of the herd 
should be carefully studied and the 
agglutination test may be used with 
some degree of success. 

Performance is the backbone of se- 
lection. It is possible to use perform- 
ance ‘only when a sire has produced 
sufficient daughters so that some idea 
may be obtained of his ability. Only 
those bulls who Have proved their 
ability to produce good daughters 
should be chosen, as often a sire 
proves his inability to produce the 
right kind of stock. r 

Breeding refers to the kind of an 
ancestry that is shown in the pedigree 
of the bull. Good records made by his 
immediate ancestors are more impor- 
tant than wonderful records made by 
some great-great-granddam. The cali- 
ber of sisters and brothers gives an 
idea of the performance. of his par- 
ents. Next to the performance of the 
bull himself, the performance of his 
parents should be used as a guide. 
The average ability of the brothers 
and sisters should receive more consid- 
eration than a few exceptional sisters 
that:may be scattered in with a large 
number of inferior ones. 

Type is not an infallible guide to a 
bull’s transmitting ability but it is 
generally. recognized that there is 
some correlation between production 
and type. Therefore type should re- 
ceive consideration in selecting a herd 
sire. Dairy herds which are made up 
of individuals of inferior type are la- 
boring under a handicap. 


Price should receive the smallest 


amount of consideration in selecting a 
herd sire. Nevertheless, it is a fac- 
tor that must be considered. Too often 


THE DAIRY 








it is the controlling factor in making 
the selection, instead of the least im. 
portant. Foolish extravagance has no 
place in selecting a herd sire, but lip. 
erality in selecting a sire of ability jg 
a commendable trait. Excellent trieg” 
sires may often be purchased at fair 
prices as many people do not like to 
handle a matured bull. A small in. 
vestment in a good bull pen not only 
insures safety to the dairyman and hig 
family but may often make it possible 
to use a tried sire that would other. 
wise be discarded. 





Barns for Dairy Cows 
The main essentials in housing dairy 
cows in winter are-to keep them dry, 
out of the wind and drafts and to pro. 
vide plenty of fresh air and sunlight, 


Apparently the matter of temperature 
itself is not as vital a consideration ag 
the essentials enumerated above. 


There are a good many types of - 


barns or sheds that can be used satis. 
factorily for dairy cattle. Perhaps the 
majority of new dairy barns are of the 
two-story type with room for hay stor- 
age above the cows. Basement barns 
are used in the colder climates but are — 
not as popular as formerly, on account 
of the difficulty of getting sufficient 
sunshine, ventilation and sanitation, 

The open shed may be used for 
dairy cows but usually the winters are 
so severe in this section of the coun- 
try that there would be little comfort 
for the cows or the milkers with such 
an arrangement. A protected yard 
where the cows may be turned on 
bright days often serves to an ad- 
vantage. Sheds make excellent pro- 
tection for young stock if they are pro- 
tected from strong winds. ~ 

The equipment of a dairy barn 
makes a great deal of difference in 
the labor of caring for the cows. Good 
concrete floors with gutters and drain- 
age makes it possible to keep the cows 
clean and minimizes the labor of car- 
ing for the stable. Swinging stanch- 
ions which allow the cows considera- 
ble freedom ‘have met with approval. 
When cows are confined: by stanchions 
they require less space, less bedding 
and may be handled with less labor 
than by either leaving the cows loose 
or in box stalls. Dirt floors are not 


good in a.dairy stable as they can not 


be kept clean. 

Paint and whitewash not only help 
to make the barn look better but also 
make the barn last longer and improve 
sanitation. If paint is to be used om 
the interior, the surface should be 
smooth, while whitewash sticks better 
to a surface that is slightly rough. 

Old barns made new by being prop- 


erly remodeled or repaired will render ~ 


good service to many dairymen who ~ 
are now struggling along with poor 


equipment, Even a shed which is re 
built so as to provide good floors, 


stanchions, ventilation, sunshine and 
Dairy 4 
cows will pay better returns for im- ‘s 


warmth will be worth while, 


proved conditions than practically ally — 


other type of livestock on the farm. 
In addition, the owner spends more 
time with the cows than with most oth 
er types of livestock, so that he will 


share in the added comfort and com 


venience. 
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half way down the hall. 


| get the results. 
fered as the chairman Hal Dewey an- 


are 3a Pass 


| Speaker. 
| Moise stopped, Jackson pulled off his 
@at and at the same time he con- 
tinued his speech. 

' ‘Tm a man of few words, but just 
sure as I take off my coat here 
‘Tm goin’ to take it off the day I’m 
lected sheriff and lick that bunch of 
low-down crooks if its the last thing 


This is my county and I’m for protec- 
tion for all. Don’t forget the wife votes 
| f00 and if you are afraid to leave home 


ES’ FARMER, October 19, 1928 
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a CHAPTER V 

a _poNn’T remember if I ever thanked 
Pat for the jack he almost fur- 
ned us. I do know Ike and myself 

gant go to Camden. We turned 

country at the next mile and 


pack in Portville in less than an 
. Briggs was enthusiastic when 
we reported. All we had to do now 
catch the rest of the crowd. Just 
how seemed to puzzle us. 
| went back to work shortly after 
and Anne quizzed me, but I 
‘qan't tell her anything. Wait till 
tomorrow night I advised her. I en- 
the tantalizing effect produced. 
'}did talk to Baker and he had a 
pright idea. ; 
- “why not get some hogs and plant 
them out there some place where they 
will be easy to steal and then get 
em?” It sounded good and I hurried 
over with my suggestion to Briggs. 
“No good,” he announced. “I’m 
to get that thief before election 
and can’t wait. Do you realize I only 
" got twelve days more to act in?” 
- Tke wasn’t optimistic over Baker’s 
suggestion either. “Just another deal 
for us to sit out nights,” he com- 
plained. “It’s colder than when those 
horses were burned and there won’t 
' pea fire to warm us up afterwards.” 
| We talked of various things and 
"agreed to wait a bit and maybe a bet- 
ter plan would turn up. So I went 
back to the Bugle office and saw Anna 
depart to fill her date with that horse 
doctor. I sure was mad, now to think 
of the time he was using up that I 
could employ to advantage. I needed 
‘excitement, and I remembered Jack- 
gon was speaking at the Odd Fellows 
hall so over there I went. The medi- 
cine show was going strong and I 
wondered where all the people came 
from who listened to that line of stuff 
about China. Hither folks were born 
fools or else Doc Orcutt was such a 
good salesman he could have sold his 


| stuff to Doubting Thomas. 


Jackson had a crowd. I finally 
wedged my way in and soon had 
standing room next to a window about 
Jackson was” 
He knew just how to 
A selection was ren- 


-a born talker. 


Nounced and then Jackson was intro- 
duced. Applause greeted him as the 


7 gaunt farmer arose and began to talk. 
‘His voice was a bit hoarse as he 


started. He said he had been talking 
too much. 
“But here’s a case where we can’t 


| talk too much,” he continued and the 
hoarseness soon passed away. 
here county ain’t bein’ protected right. 
| You all know right now you got one 
tar in here listenin’ and the other 
othome. If you didn’t have to leave 
some one home to watch your prop- 


“This 


“ety this hall wouldn’t hold half the 


| towd. What’s going to be done? 


‘Til tell you, we’re going to just 


Taise hell, that’s what we’re going to 


fo!” The applause again stopped the 
He looked about. As the 


do. No gang can steal my hogs. 


« 


both together let me know and I'll 
come over and watch your stuff while 


You vote. lat- 
>t Safety First is my plat 


After he repeated that several times 


Jackson went into other lines of activ- 
ity. It was a real speech and the 
‘owd was with him. 


I predicted the 
tion to go to Jackson fifty to one 





1 Tke, the Mail Order Detective 


A Retired Farmer Goes Into the Finger-Print Business 
By W.E. DRIPS 


when I saw Baker later that evening. 
But Jackson hadn’t counted on Ike. 
I also had another guess coming, for 
just when a fellow thinks he’s smarter 
than horse radish something happens. 
I had my date with Anna next night 
and she talked a bit about Wheeler 
and told me he was the nicest fellow. 
You and the rest of that bunch over 
at the sheriff’s office must be wrong 
suspecting him, she declared. Really 
when I walked home with Anna that 
night from the picture show I wasn’t 
sure if I was as solid with her as I 
ought to be. I bit my tongue and 
hoped some one, maybe that insur- 
ance detective, would turn up and 
chase Wheeler out of town. Either he 
had to leave or my case on Anna was 
going to be about as good as a last 
year’s bird nest. I was worried and 
another night of torture ensued. 
But luck changed. Wheeler left 
town and I had things my own way. 
Anna seemed sad I thought, and I 
cursed the day that Wheeler ever came 
to Portville. Anne seemed to gloat 





over the fact he might come back 
soon. Really I was glad some nights 
when my dates with Anna were over. 
Then I got to thinking and decided the 
thing for me to do was to come right 
out and propose and either get her or 
get turned down and have it over with. 

I made elaborate plans as to just 
how I’d approach her. Anna was no 
ordinary girl I was sure. She could 
be serious and talk cleverly and then 
she could be so trifling. It seemed 
every time I had been with her and 
began to talk seriously to her she in- 
variably started to kidding me and be- 
fore I got started she was telling me 
something funny and the evening was 
soon over with. If ever a fellow needed 
a campaign manager I did and I was 
afraid to get one for fear Anna might 
accept him instead of me. 

Work was going good, tho, on the 
Bugle. Baker was pleased with my 


| work, said so and as I had got some 


good advertisements of late he went so 
far as to raise my pay, and this made 
me surer than ever that two could live 
cheaper than one, and I pictured the 
diamond I would buy Anna for Christ- 
mas, many a time. But despite all my 
plans of proposing and the hours that I 
spent rehearsing just how I’d do it, I 
never got any further with Anna than 
to the Arcade theater and back. 





It was two days before election that 
Wheeler came back to Portville. He 
announced he would collect his insur- 
ance shortly, and he planned a trip to 
Argentina to make plans for a ship- 
ment of horses the following summer. 
He came into our office and gave us a 
big line of talk, and Baker told him a 
good story would appear in the coming 
issue of the paper. Wheeler wasn’t a 
piker, either. He told us how he ap- 
preciated the fact there wasn’t any in- 
surance on the fair grounds barn, and 
as soon as he got his money he was 
going to donate a bit toward building 
a new stable. That made a hit with 
Baker, I could see, and the boss told 
Wheeler he was glad to meet a fellow 
who had a generous streak now and 
then. Baker was busy reading a page 
proof as he talked to the doctor, and 
a breeze wafted into the room and the 
page flew off the desk. Wheeler grabbed 
for it and missed, but finally. after a 
struggle got it and handed it back to 
the boss. 

“Too bad you got smeared with that 
ink,” Baker told him. “Here, this ben- 
zine will take it off.” 

Wheeler soon departed after clean- 
ing off his fingers, and I went over to 
report the news to Ike and Briggs. They 
were about as cheerful as a couple of 
undertakers (Continued on page 33) 
















DISPLAY 
at all 


McCormick- 
Deering 
Dealers 





_for two horses. 













606 So. Michigan Ave. 







The New 


 MeceCorMIcK-DEERING 
Manure Spreader 


ON’T miss seeing the 

new McCormick-Deer- 
ing Manure Spreader. It 
has so many splendid fea- 
tures that you will say it is 
the best spreader you ever 
saw or owned. -Go in and 


see it—see the new-type pulverizing and spread- 
ing mechanism. Sit on the comfortable, forward- 
swinging seat and notice how easy it-is to reach 
the two control-levers. 
side and see how easily you can load the new, 
low, wedge-shaped box. Inspect the roller-bear- 
ings that make it an easy pull, loaded to capacity, 
Ask the dealer to demonstrate 
the McCormick-Deering or have him arrange 
for you to see one in action. 
descriptive literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Lift a fork over the 


Write direct for 
Address: 


of America 


(Incorporated) 










at these features 


New pulverizing and 
shredding mechanism 
New wide-spread spiral 
Positive chain drive 
Patented feeding mechan- 
ism 
Six conveyor speeds 
Roller bearings at impor- 
tant points 
Low, reinforced, wedge- 
shaped, easy-loading box 
Convenient levers 
Forward-swinging seat 
Narrower width 
Heavy-duty wheels 
Alemite lubrication 
Cold-drawn, Brighton- 
steel rear axle 
Tracking front and rear 
wheels 
Short turning radius 
Protected working parts 
Greater capacity—57% to 
67% bushels 











Chicago, Illinois 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, October 19, 








Service Bureau 








The Service Bureau is ducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for five years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate sumber. 


ane 


Tried to Make a Thief Out 
of the Boy 

For a good many months George 
Schurr, of Le Claire, in Scott county, 
had been missing a. few chickens, but 
had never been gble to catch the thief. 
One night he got close enough to fire 
a shotgun, but it was dark and evi- 
dently he did not hit any one. But 
one day Schurr’s hired man, Ross Gris- 
sell, was walking down the road on 
his way over to the other farm. He 
noticed some feathers along the edge 
of the road and, looking around, just 
inside of the corn field he saw a cou- 
ple of sacks of chickens. Ross lost no 
time in telling his employer, who im- 








> mediately called Sheriff Martin’s of- 


fice at Davenport. Deputy Sheriffs 
Jensen and Dittmer were assigned the 
job, and were out to the Schurr farm 
in ‘short order. In the meantime 
Schurr had taken the scythe and was 
cutting weeds along the road near the 


spot where the chickens had been left. - 


Deputy Jensen said Schurr had played 
his part well, and not only kept 
watch, but took the number of every 
car that passed. 

Shortly after the deputies were 
well out of ‘sight in the tall corn, 
Jess Hammond and his son Levi 
pulled up alongside of the road. Ham- 
mond made the fourteen-year-old boy 
get out to get the chickens, and kept 
telling the boy to hurry. He should 
have hurried for, just as he was go- 
ing thru the fence dragging the two 
sacks of chickens after him, Jensen 
slipped thru the fence to make sure 
Hammond would not get away and 
Dittmer helped Levi the rest of the 
way thru the fence with the chickens. 

Hammond told the officers that the 
chickens belonged to Schurr and. Hart. 
He also told about taking a few before. 
So from George Schurr’s story it 
would look as if chickens in the Le 
Claire neighborhood would be safe for 
a while, since Hammond received a 
five-year term at Fort Madison when 
he appeared in court. A $50 reward 
was divided between Schurr and his 
hired man, Ross. :Grissell;-for their 
good work in capturing the thieves. 





Deputy Collects Thiet and 
Reward 


F. C. Ward, of Marshall county, be- 
lieves in catching chicken thieves with 
the goods. Then there is no doubt as 
to their guilt. 

It all happened one day when Ward 
and another .deputy, Frazier, were 


driving east along the Lincoln high- 


way. Ward spied-a man looking around 
back of a signboard. by. the. roadside 
and his curiosity was aroused as to 
just what the fellow had there. Ward 
watched thru the rear vision mirror as 
he drove slowly down the highway. 
The man finally picked up a sack and 
started down the highway. 

Ward’s suspicions were immediately 
aroused. He turned around and drove 
up alongside of the man and told him, 
“We have you this time.” The man, 


thinking he had been trapped, con- 


fessed to stealing the chickens which 
he had in the sack, from S. F. Antle, a 
Service Bureau member. The thief 
confessed to - making his way over the 
country taking only a few chickens 
each night from farmers in order to 
pay expenses. ‘When the thief, Alva 
Brady, came before Judge Clarence 
Nichols, he received a sentence of 
five years at Fort Madison. “Any one 
who will steal the chickens a farmer’s 
wife works so hard to raise is the 
worst type of criminal-we haye,” the 
judge told Brady. We agree, judge, 





and are happy to pay the reward of 
$50 to Mr. Ward for his excellent work 
in capturing the thief. 





Constable Wood Some Sleuth 


Harry Wood, who is constable in 
Washington township of Jasper coun- 
ty, Iowa, is an example of an officer 
who is on the job. Whenever he sees 


suspicious characters roaming about 
his township, Harry finds out what 
they are there for. That’s why in the 
latter part of August when he saw 














a strange colored fellow in Colfax and 
couldn’t find out who the man worked 
for, Woods took down a mental pic- 
ture of the man. 

“A few days later, when a farmer, 
Emery Krebs, came in and told that 
some one had broken into his house 
and stolen clothing, a gold watch, 
rings, a kodak and a ‘fountain pen, 
Woods was suspicious. Especially so, 


-when Krebs said he had seen a col- 


ored man in that‘ territory the same 
day. 

So Woods went to work and notified 
the police at Des Moines, giving them 








Three thieves, sentenced to five years each. Left to right, Brady, Smith 
and Hammond. 








a detailed description of the thieg 
it wasn’t long before they found his 
Krebs and Woods came over, identi. 


fied the man, and he goon Confesgeq | 


As a result, Krebs recovered most 
the stolen goods. 
thief, went to Anamosa for five Years, 
Since Krebs has a Service B 
sign posted, a reward has been divig. 
ed between Woods and Krebs for their 
excellent work in nabbing the thief, 





COSTS $1,100 TO EQUIP FARM 


The average investment in equipment 
on the Iowa county farms where completa 


| cost accounts were kept last year Wag 


$1,100, or $8.44 for each acre of crops pro. 
duced. Of this amount, $680 was classed. 


as regular horse-drawn equipment ang the’ 
remaining $420, not horse-drawn, Was 
classified as special equipment used gj.’ 


| rectly for some enterprise such ag the 


hogs or cattle. 

The equipment expense, which includes 
interest on the investment, depreciation, 
repairs, shelter and similar items, ayer. 
aged $2.86 per crop acre, varying ‘from 
$1.36 to $5.39. About $3 for each acre of 
crops grown seemed to be a fairly typica) 
expense. 

The largest item of expense was fop 
depreciation, which amounted to an aver. 
age of $150 per farm. Interest on the jn. 
vestment was the second largest, averag. 
ing: $83 to the farm. Shelter and labor in 
taking care of and repairing the machin. 
ery, each cost between $30 and $40, 
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ROADLY speaking, the meas~ 
ure of any man’s success is 
the size of the public behind him. 


He grows as his public grows—as 
his acts are approved in increasing 
volume by an increasing public. 
> 

These few words tell almost all 
there is to the Chrysler story—or 
give, at any rate, the root~-reason. 
why Chrysler looms large on the 
motor car horizon. Chrysler is pre~ 
senting: at this moment. a group of 
cars sparkling and shining’ with 
newness of performance and ap- 
pearance —cars which have again 
captivated their public. 


These brilliant new Chrysler cars 
have been in process of creation 
for two years—they will exert 
their influence upon the design of 
all other motor cars for several 


years to come. 


> 
Chrysler has never halted or hesi- 


but the 





Not Chrysler- 


ysler Public 


tated, because 


Chrysler is free 
and has no obliga~ 
tions to ariyone but 


= ne 


its own public—no limit except the 
limit of its own creative powers, 
its own energy and enthusiasm, its 
own faith in the boundless re- 
sources of the nation—its own con 
viction that the world, the age and 
the day in which we live are quite 

literally and absolutely all right : 


Chrysler quite frankly confesses its 
intention to try to surpass other cats 
and other manufacturers — quite ® 
frankly admits an enthusiastic am- 
bition for continued leadership in 
value giving—quite frankly intends 

to leave nothing undone to earn 
and deserve and hold the greatest ” 
mcetor cat public in all the world: 


eas 


ly alive, that tomot 
row callsclamorous- 
ly for greater 





Ed Smith, th 


greater endeavor 





This, it seems to the Chrysler § 
management, is the urgent need 

of every manufacturing institution — 
which aspires to satisfy a swift. 
moving ‘public—to realize that it doe 
move, that yesterday is dead, that 
faurelswither,that today is glorious 
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“y operate. 


_ +Store and ask to see our 


Solies of all kinds. 








- There is one of our stores 
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Winter Nights 


You can make the winter 
farm chores easier to do 
if you provide good bright 
lights for yourself. There 
is nothing like a gas lan- 
tern to throw a» brilliant 
glow of light in dark corn- 
ers, out in the fields or 
around the yard. They 
are convenient to use, safe, 
last for many years and 
cost practically nothing to 
Most all farmers 
now have one of them, but 
you should have another 
for emergency use. 


Come to a “Farm Service” 


gas lanterns; also other 
lanterns and electric sup- 
It is 
the place to buy the best 
in lighting equipment, for 
‘you will be sure that your 
money will bring you its ; 
utmost in value. 


near you. 


“a Your “‘Farm Service’ Hardware Men 











With Flood in Africa 


(Continued from page 15) 
had had‘its effect. He had become in- 
terested in our expedition and had 
guarded our mail personally. We 
loaded my side car and-then we load- 
ed Jim’s. 

“Where shall we take all this to 
read it, anyway?” I asked, sorting over 
letters with postscripts showing dates 
as much as six months old. It was 
February 23 and we had had no mail 
since we left New York on August 10. 
A lot can happen in six months as we 
had just found out. Maybe things had 
been happening at home as well. 

“Let’s go to the hotel and get the 
best room they’ve got,” was Jim’s ad- 
vice, trying to start his “motor with 
one eye on a letter from his girl and 





the other eye’ on another—another ° 


girl, I mean. 

“We've no money to pay for a hotel 
room,” I reminded him. We didn’t 
even have enough to pay our debt to 
the British government for the gaso- 
line they had been selling us, on cred- 
it, for more than a week. Besides, the 
governors of Darfur and Kordoan had 
been forwarding our excess baggage 
along behind us and must have run 
up quite a bill by this time. There 
were at least two changes of camels, 
300 miles of transportation by truck, 
and as much more by rail for which 
we would be expected to pay. And all 
the money we had were a few Egyp- 
tian piasters that were left over from 
five pounds loaned us by.a Greek 
truck driver in El Obeid more than a 
week before. He, too, no doubt, ¢x- 
pected reimbursement, 

“Well, you don’t need to pay a hotel 
bill until you leave,” said Jim. “And 
from the looks of this mail we won’t 
be able to leave for some time. No 
use worrying about our foreign debt 
settlement until we have to. In the 
meantime maybe we can figure out 
some plea for canceling the foreign 
debt. What were some of those argu- 
ments that France and England used 
on us a few years ago. I believe they 
were right.” 

Acting as confident as the American 
millionaires which the hotel keeper 
thought we were we signed the regis- 


ter and settled down to read our six _ 


months of mail. Next week we would 
worry about our debts and the road to 
the Red sea. 





Owners of Combines Well 
Pleased 


Reports of investigators from the 
Minnesota agricultural experiment sta- 
tion show that forty-nine combines 


were used in Minnesota in 1928, as 
against eleven for 1927, most of these 
being in the counties in the Red river 
valley, altho eleven are in use in south- 
ern Minnesota. While’*the owners do 
not feel that the machines have been 
entirely perfect, they have found it a 
great labor saver—in the farm home 
as well as in the field—and a very ef- 
fective cost reducer, especially where 
the acreage is large. 

The majority of Minnesota combine 
owners are making use of the wind- 
rower to overcome the danger of too 
high a moisture content in the com- 
bined grain, which was especially 
great under the 1928 highly unfavora- 
ble conditions. The grain was cut and 
left in windrows to dry out as much as 
possible before being picked up and 
threshed with the combine. This al- 
lowed of starting cutting several days 
earlier and also did away with most 
of. the. moisture danger from an ex- 
cessive amount of green weeds and 
weed seeds. The investigators have 
also been testing out the practicabil- 
ity of eliminating moisture from com- 
bined grain by equipping grain bins 
with horizontal ventilating ducts. Pre- 
liminary study indicates that at a to- 
tal initial cost of about one cent per 
bushel, many bins can be properly 
ventilated, and thus the damp grain 
‘gafeguarded year after year. 








Safe Storage of Corn ona Grain 
Means Extra Dollars Profit 


A PORTABLE CORN CRIB 


The proper curing and safe storage of corn 
and grain mean extra profit for every farmer. 
Think of the convenience of having a sec- 
tional portable corn crib that can be moved 
from field to field when you are going to feed 
hogs and.cattle. When you change your pas- 
ture, simply move the crib to the new pas- 
ture. It can al be used for storing seed 
corn. The phot at the left shows this new 
sectional portaBle crib. It is built of No. 1 

Vest Coast fir dimension lumber. Entire out- 
side is painted. All sections are bolted. Roof 
is eovered with three-ply asphalt saturated 
patented roofing. There is a roof ventilator 
and the large size has an air shaft running 
from the floor to roof ventilator. One roof 

; oe section is hinged to turn back. This will per- 
; mit filling with an elevator. 
There are two sizes—800 and 1,200-bushel capacity. Prices are $115 and $145, 
respectively. The 800-bushel crib is 15 feet in diameter and 9 feet high. The 
1,200-bushel size is 15 feet in diameter and 12 feet high. 


STORE YOUR GRAIN 


The_ illustration at the right shows the new 
sectional portable granary. The material and 
specifications are the same as the corn crib. 

Capacities of granaries are 1,200 and 1,800 
bushels. They are priced to fit your ‘purse at 
$145 and $170. 

Full instructions for setting up are sent with 
each crib or granary. Two men can put one up 
in a few hours. 

This company has the exclusive right to manu- 
facture and distribute these cribs and granaries. 

An early order will assure prompt delivery. 
Send remittance with order. Write Post Office 
and shipping station plainly. If you wish ship- 
ment sent C. O. D., advise name of Bank where 
you wish draft sent. 








FILL IN THE COUPON TODAY 


ECONOMY HOUSING COMPANY, ONAWA, IOWA. 


Please send me crib Check square if you 0 


granary wish more particulars, 
DORUNB So. vin cbudn sinc ddee nue kwe shone cabucsuene EOE Ss inn cos cb vcet cawebecabasene 
BS WIR Sco, case brs cccer tp Kbie acne ig nces un crecMMlGasbbcntskac ceheedescetocs 
Dept. W. F. 3 
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Warm Water For Your Hogs 


ALL WINTER LONG —- 


DEMPSTER i2!,,.,HOG WATERER 


The Dempster keeps your hogs supplied with plenty 
of warm water in coldest weather. Keeps them thriving, 
owing and fattening. Does away with lamps and 
eaters. Eliminates freeze-up troubles and expense for 
oil. Heated naturally and economically with live 
- manure. Saves its cost within a year. 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


731 South 6th Street 
Beatrice, Nebr. 



















omical 
new Idea Hog Waterer 
today! there is no 


Dempster dealer near 
‘ou, write for full in- 
rmation. (0-1) 


Listen in to the Dempster Breakfast Program, from-7 to 8 
over KFAB, Lincoln, Neb. z oes 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks pe 
case. Let us send prices. Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 
points serving 7 states. 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 


=° Grind 
/ Waste Feeds 
into PROFIT 


J Bigger gains 
i from feeds 
y= grown on your 

P own farm can be made 


with the 
Gehl ie Mill 


Find out how to cut the feed bills. Save 
more of your milk check, and add to 
your profits by grinding corn stalks 
and other roughage with this big-ca- 
pacity, Easy-Runningmill. uires 
less power than the 
Particulars on request. 
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POLST AS ADVERTISEMENT—Authorized and to be paid for a — Smith Independent Organizations Committee, 1534 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


ester C. Davis, Secretary. 


a Vote for SMITH 














* DICKINSON * 


Hon. L. J. Dickinson, Republican ¢ Congress- 
man from Iowa, a former farm spokesman, ina 
before the House on May 29, 1928, said: 
“When the farmer goes to vote in Novem- 
ber he will be able to identify his friends. The 
platform of the Republican party of 1924 is 
unfulfilled. To commend the record of the past 
four years, so far as agriculture is concerned, 
is to endorse and applaud the nullification of 
the promises in the 1924 platform. Such prom- 
ises made and unfulfilled should eliminate 
those who held places of responsibility for 
the past four years...Criticism of those asking 
for farm relief on the theory that they refused 
the administration recommendations is easily 
answered, for in none of the recommendations 
was there any relief.” 

The Republican Platform adopted at Kan- 
sas City repeated in almost identical words the 
platform of 1924, which Congressman Dick- 
inson reminds you is unfulfilled. 




















* LOWDEN * 


Hon Frank O. Lowden, former Republican 
Governor of Illinois, and agriculture’s choice 
for the Republican nomination for President, 
sent this message to the convention after it 
had voted down the farm relief plank: 

“TI have stated publicly that I did not want 
the nomination unless the Republican Party 
was prepared to meet fully and fairly the 
agricultural problem. 

“TI have waited upon no particular remedy 
but I have stated at all times if there was a 
better method than the so-called equalization 
fee, I would gladly accept it. I have urged, 
however, that it is the duty of the Republican 
Party to find some way to rescue agriculture 
from the ruins that threaten it. 

‘This, in my judgment, the convention by 
its platform just adopted has failed to do. 

“I therefore authorize the withdrawal of 
my name from before the convention. 


* 
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“Though I cease to be a candidate my in- 
terest in the cause is in no way abated.” 

The rejected plank covered two essentials 
of agricultural prosperity: (1) Equality in tar- 
iff schedules between agriculture and industry. 
(Under present tariff law industrial tariffs 
average double the protection given to farm 
products) and (2) Surplus control legislation 
to make the tariff effective on surplus crops. 














*« RELIEF * 





_— —=* 


And here is what the Democratic Platform . 
says about crop surpluses: *“‘There is a need 
of supplemental legislation for the control and 
orderly handling of agricultural surpluses, in 
order that the price of the surplus may not 
determine the price of the whole crop... 
The Democratic Party in its 1924 platform 
pledged its support to such legislation. It now 
reaffirms that stand and pledges the united 
efforts of the legislative and executive branches 
of Government, as far as may be controlled by 
the party, to the immediate enactment of 
such legislation.”’ 








The things Lowden and Dickinson asked in 
vain for you from the Republican Party, the 
Democratic Party offers in plain words. 

Here is what the Democratic Platform says 
on tariff: “The Democratic Party has always 
stood against special privilege and for common 
equality under the law. It is a fundamental 
principle of the party that such tariffs as are 
levied must not discriminate against any in- 
dustry, class or section. Therefore we pledge 
that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party 
will insist upon equality of treatment be- 
tween agriculture and other industries.”’ 
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* HOOVER 


Why do Hoover partisans shout so loudly that 
Hoover did not “‘fix” the price of wheat? Nobody says 
he did. A committee fixed $2.20 as a guaranteed min- 
imum price for 1917 wheat, although it was well known 
that Hoover’s original idea was $1.50 a bushel. Con- 
gress fixed $2.00 as a guaranteed minimum for 1918 
wheat. President Wilson by proclamation advanced 
that guarantee to $2.20. Nothing was said about a 
maximum price. 

No, the Food Administration under Mr. Hoover 
did not “fix” the price of wheat, but it held prices 
down to that minimum. He admits this. 


May 1, 1918, Mr. Hoover said: “I agree with the 
contention of some farmers that they would be getting 


and WHEAT * 


$5.00 and perhaps $10 a bushel for wheat if it had not 
been for the restraints imposed by the government.’’ 

In April, 1919, Mr. Hoover in a cablegram said: “If 
the control of wheat were removed .. . prices in this 
commodity would advance materially above the present 
level .. . I wish to repeat that unless some superior 
force intervenes we intend to hold the price of wheat 
to the figures it has stood during the entire war under 
congressional guarantee.”’ 

When Hoover took control wheat dropped $1.20 a 
bushel. During his control wheat was held at a price 
relatively lower than corn, oats and rye, which were not 
controlled by Mr. Hoover. If Hoover was not respon- 
sible, who was? Let Hoover partisans answer, 








e $ MIT HAH *« 


In his acceptance speech Governor Smith 
said: ‘“The tariff is ineffective on commodities 











. Of which there is exportable surplus without 


controlled sale of the surplus. Our platform 
points the way to make the tariff effective for 
crops of which we produce a surplus. Only 
the mechanics remain to be devised. I pro- 
pose to substitute action for inaction and 
friendliness for hostility.” : 
_ At Omaha, Governor Smith said: *‘As I read 
the McNary-Haugen Bill, its fundamental pur- 
pose is to establish an effective control of the 
sale of exportable surplus with the cost im- 
posed upon the commodity benefited. For that 
principle the Democratic Platform squarely 
stands, and for that principle I squarely 
stand. Mr. Hoover stands squarely opposed 
to this principle by which the farmer could 
get the benefit of the tariff. Here is a clean-cut 
issue, which the farmers and the voters of 


‘this country must decide.” 





As Congressman Dickinson said: “You are 
able to identify your friends.’’ The issue is not 
partisan, it is economic. A vote for Smith and 
Robinson is a vote to make the tariff work for 
agriculture, it is a vote for real Farm Relief. 


Vote as Farmers, NOT Partisans 


THE SMITH 


INDEPENDENT AGRICULTURAL LEAGUES 


of INDIANA MINNESOTA ILLINOIS 
IOWA MISSOURI NEBRASKA NORTH DAKOTA WISCONSIN OHIO 
OKLAHOMA SOUTH DAKOTA MONTANA KANSAS A 


For Saith’s Omaba speech and for a 44-page book.on Hoover and the Parmer, write The 
Independent Organizations Committee, 1534 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Illinois : 


Smith 
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” Tke, the Mail Order 
Detective : 












(Continued from page 29) 
had discovered no one had died for 





ean back up some of that big talk. 
a fellow who has only been in the 
county for two years he sure has got the 
poys in a frame of mind.” 
ke was cheerful, tho. He had received 
some information that day from the state 
g ent asking for a description of 
‘the prints he had taken off the oil tank 
‘few weeks before. They had heard, 
they claimed he was specializing in such 
work’ and perhaps they could help him 
locate his man. When Ike got. such 
jse as that he was sure his detective 
wasn’t wasted entirely. Ike wasn’t 
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was attempting the humming of a late 
, Just how many notes Ike had hit 
straight I never remembered. The tele- 
phone was rude enough to ring’ at the 
“glace where ike started on the chorus 
Briggs answered. 
"For a man who was beaten Briggs cer- 
tainly came to life fast enough.- He said, 
‘Right away’? and looked at his watch 
"as he hung up. 
" QUneonsciously I looked at mine and it 
; seven fifteen exactly. Briggs turned 
“and grabbed his hat and Ike was stopped 
| in his song with a tersé command from 
| the sheriff. . 
| «hat was Fred Markle, and he wants 
- to see us right away.” 
| Briggs told me I could go with them 
and so the three of us started out for the 
Markle farm like mad with Ike trying to 
> find out what was up and Briggs merely 
saying, “Wait and see.” 
Markle lived six miles southwest of 
‘Portville. Briggs must have made the 
_ distance in seven minutes, for he sure 
was going some when we hit the lane 
and turned into Markle’s place. I nearly 
‘went out the back of the car and the 
- way the dust flew was fierce. It was 
only a moment until we stopped and 
Markle met us and beckoned silently for 
' us to come inside. Maybe you think 
we weren’t astonished when we saw none 
other than our Swede friend sitting beside 
the kitchen stove. 
~ Ithink as I remember the events Ike was 
as surprised as any one. Briggs evidently 
had been tipped off somehow, altho he 
- never told me all of the facts. For my- 
’ self, you could have pushed me over 
with a feather when I saw that fellow 
there. But Markle wasn’t backward. He 
began to talk right away and as I remem- 
per it this was what he said. My mind 
' was so jammed with happenings the next 
- twenty-four hours I probably didn’t get 
' all the-stuff but it doesn’t matter. 


_ “S{7ELL, boys,” Markle began, “I think 
By we can swing that election yet. 
' Swede’s got a sore spot and it’s going to 
' take a lot of salve before we get thru. You 
_ femember Charley,” he said, turning to 
' Briggs, ‘that I told you I was going to 
do something. Well, I wandered over to- 
' ward that deserted house you and Ike told 
' Me about last night. One of my heifers 
"had strayed away and I couldn’t believe 
» she could go far. The east fence was 
| Wad and f was afraid she would get into 
_ the corn and hurt herself. Thinks I, it 
won't hurt anything to look about and so 
' Iprowled around up that lane when it 
» Was just dusk and I suddenly met a fel- 






























low. 
“Oh, hello,’ I said sort of surprised 


mistook me for some one else and before 
Trealized it he was saying to me, ‘Well, 
its about time you was coming back.’ I 
‘thot it was peculiar and before I made 
“myself known I said, ‘Everything all 
“Tight?” The fellow was mad I could see 
and he began to cuss and said if I didn’t 
have the money he was going to raise 
hell. He finally ended his remarks by 
_ Saying, ‘there’s going to be hotter time 
than your last bonfire’.” 
At this Markle stopped and lit his pipe 
and fixed the fire. He was a single 
-Man and his house wasn’t just as clean 
' 88 would have liked but I was anxious 
| for him to continue. 
A ‘What do you mean?’ Markle said he 
“continued, and at the same time stepped 
Up to the fellow. Just then tha error was 
| discovered by both parties and the fellow 
_ Started to go but Markle grabbed him. 
i le is a husky one and it was easy 
for him to hang on to the other man. 
_,“Well, to make a long story short, I 
p ered I had grabbed this fellow. I 
| fold him he might as well be quiet and if 
he knew where that heifer was to speak 
Up. Maybe you think I wasn’t surprised 
When he led me back of the deserted 
Be. and there was the heifer along with 
_ S€éVeral others contentedly chewing hay. 
_ Now, Swede, you tell the boys the rest.” 
kle put his feet up on a small table 
Pi ad We eyed the Swede. He was_.a thin 
a aed and needed a shave pretty bad. 
a he talked plain enough and seemed 
te anxious to get revenge of some sort. 
e thing, sheriff, I want to know if 
Squawk will you do your best to keep 
‘Me from being sent up? I know you is 
at me, but I’m goin’ to fix things 

























Lg got to say is that I hope Jack= 


hat you would call a musician but he | 


‘say that hereis the great- 


| like, ‘seen a heifer? The fellow evidently | 








Here’s the Most Rugged 
Standard Za, 


TIRE! 


We mean it! Compare 
Oldfields for stamina, 
toughness and strength 
—put them against any 
tire for mileage—test 
them for traction in ruts 
and mud on country 
roads—then compare the 
price with any other 
standard tire and youll 








29 x 4.40/21 


7 


31 x 5.25/21 


$ 13° 


Priced Below 
the Market 


—.LD 


Guaranteed for Life 
against any and all defects 


You take no chance when you buy Oldfields. Every 
one is sold with a lifetime guarantee. No limit on 
time. No limit on mileage. Every Oldfield Tire is 


vEry guaranteed perfect in material and perfect in work- aes: 

At CAY manship—or you get a new tire, with no charge CG ® R 

except for the perfect mileage run. Stale cutie cles te alee 

Here are tremendous save Buy Oldfields now—protect your car for fall and you a stronger, tougher, 

ings for small car owners. winter driving at the lowest prices ever offered for longer-wearingtire forthe 

Firestone concentrates on standard) tires. Oldfield Tires are double bargains— ™02¢y- Firestone builds 

two sizes of Airway Tires, motorists formerly paid more for Oldfields than for ‘°*"% —— s why they 

making these amazingly a ad > Z are the leaders of the me- 
low prices possible, - any other tire—today you get Oldfield quality at prices dium price field. 

below the market, because they are built in Firestone 30x314,.... $5.55 

30x314.....+ $420 factories and sold with the tremendous economy 29 x4.40/21 .. $6.70 


29x 4.40/21 . . $5.25 of direct distribution through Firestone dealers. * 31x5.25/21 . $10.95 


‘Firestone Dealers 


SAVE YOU MONEY AND SERVE YOU BETTER 





est tire value ever offered 























SAFETY FIRST—BUY. YOUR GOODS FROM FIRMS 
ADVERTISING IN WALLACES’ FARMER 

















The Midwest’s Greatest Stock Show 


Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show 


November 3rd to 9th, 1928 


Ak-Sar-Ben Horse Show 


November 5th to 9th, 1928 


A Real Exposition of the Greatest Herds of Pure Bred Beef Cattle, Dairy 
Cattle, Swine, Sheep and Horses in the United States. 


: Come to Omaha, Nov.3 to9 ;— : Bhs 
watowa Day Special Reduced R. R. Fare Big $50,000 
Nebraska Da 1% of One Fare ———- "ee Sur Brae rca ? 
Thursday, November 8 | Towa Quy Wginssey Nowcabes ib Nabrast In Prizes 
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They are all A5volt 
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45 volt “B” batteries vary in size according to the Size of Cells 


used in their construction. 


It is apparent that this Difference in Size must mean some- - 


thing—and it does, 


The larger cell used in the Marathon Super-Power 45 volt 
“B” battery contains more active, current-producing material 
(electrical energy), and therefore has greater recuperative and 


reserve power; Longer Life. 


Even when used with multi-tube and power-tube sets, the 
“Super-Power” cell is seldom called upon to furnish its maxi- 


mum strength. 


This Reserve Force, Untouched, 
accounts for the Extra Life obtained 
from the “Super-Power” Battery. 

The result is Greater Economy, and 
lower upkeep cost with your radio set. 


The MARATHON “SUPER-POWER” 
IS THE LARGEST CAPACITY “B” 


BATTERY MADE 








Send for interesting booklet, “What Is a 45 Volt “B” Battery?” 
MARATHON BATTERY COMPANY, Wausau, Wisconsin 


MARATHON 
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BE READY FOR WINTER < 


Get a hog waterer that will 
not freeze. Have plenty of 
warm, clean water for your 
etock all winter. The 
improved 

B & B SANITARY HEATED 

STOCK FOUNTAIN 
is absolutely weather-proof and fool-proof. All 
cast iron. Easily installed, easily cl d. Prac- 
tical and inexpensive to operate; thousands in 
use. Very reasonably priced. with money-back 
guarantee. See your dealer, or write today for 
valuable literature and stock raising suggestions. 
Products Co. 


American 
209 Mark 
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L F your dealer does not handle the ; 
THOMAS ‘‘COMMON SENSE’’ 
CORN HUSKERS write to 











R. N. Thomas, Box 103, Shenandoah, lowa, for catalog 


Hotels of Hospitality 
in Cedar Rapids 


HOTEL MONTROSE 


250 Baths 
Rates: $1.50 to $3.50 


HOTEL MAGNUS 


150 Rooms 100 Baths 
Rates: $1.25 té $2.50 


Operated for Your Comfort by 
EPPLEY HOTELS CoO. 




















RED SPEAR Egg Mash 
RED SPEAR Scratch 
RED SPEAR Pig Meal 
RED SPEAR Hog Feed 

Spear Brand START to FINISH Chick Mash 


Manufactured by 
SOUTHARD FEED & MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo, . 


SPEAR Caltle Fattener 
RED SPEAR Calf Meal 

RED SPEAR Dairy 
GREEN SPEAR Dairy Feed 









fer you if you play square. How about 
it?” . 


RIGGS assured the fellow he would 

use his influence and it seemed to 
have the right effect for the man soon 
was bitterly condemning the activities of 
his associates, 

‘I’m a bum, boys, but I got alittle 
respect, even if some of these dudes 
haven’t. Drink ruined me and you know 
a fellow can get pretty low. I used to 
be a handy man with stock and then I 
got to hitting the bottle too hard and 
was fired. It was about then I met your 
swell Doc Wheeler, you call him, but 
that isn’t his right name. We’ll get to that 
later. Well, he hired me to help him 
and he got me whisky even after the law 
said I couldn’t buy it. That snake made 
me touch off a bonfire he had near St. 
Joe last year and I was to get a hundred 
on the side. He paid all right, but I had 
to keep after him so long I made up my 
mind when I picked the cash I’d go 
straight. Well, you know how it goes. 
The cash didn’t last long and about two 
months ago he met me in Omaha. Claimed 
he had another job for me and offered 
me a cool thousand. He told me how 
he had changed names and towns, and 
said the set up was all fixed. He bought 
up some good looking horses with plenty 
of pedigrees only they was worn out 
and he was sending them to this burg 
over here. I needed the cash and Doc 
had plenty of liquor and so we hooked up. 
Somehow, things didn’t go just right with 
him and he warned me a couple of times 
to go easy on the matches. Then one 
day he said he was afraid we might get 
caught. He claimed you,” turning to 
Briggs, “was watching too close and 
that the only way to fix things was to 
get another fellow to help out. I knew a 
fellow who had been a buddy of mine in 
the army and I gave Doc his address. He 
agreed to help and so we planned the fire 
like it happened. 

“Mike, me pal, was to, have gotten 
away that night but missed connections. 
Well, you know the rest. I came tq town 
purposely that evening and all the drink- 
ing I did was just enough to get locked 
up. Brother, I had two of the best saws 
Doe could find wrapped on each leg. 
That’s how we got out. I had that lock 


half sawed thru before you got back - 


from the fire. Your getting Mike wasn’t 
so good, but Mike didn’t stay. Well, Doc 
was short on cash and he had arranged to 
hide me out here so we came here while 
the crook was waiting for the money. 
He never has paid and I don’t think he’s 
goin’ to. He knows I dassent squawk, or 
he thinks I wont cause you had me 
jugged. Now here’s the low down. This 
Doc’s got brains. When we was waiting 
for that fire he met up with another 
crony of his who served time for lifting 
stuff. So Doc started a gang to pick 
up stray chickens and hogs. All Doc 
does is keep track of the law and when 
he thinks you all is watching he has the 
boys lay off. Now listen. They are 
planning a raid tonight. There’s a big 
election rally over the country recently 


‘and I’m telling you, if you can get over 


to Simon Thusens place at ten bells you 
will see how things disappear. Now the 
game is to bring the stuff over here and 
I am supposed to watch it till a buyer 
comes along. You’re going to learn a lot 
tonight if you are fast enough. That’s 
my stuff tonight, Sheriff, and all I ask 
is that I get caught along with some 
others. But you bring that skunk 
Wheeler, or Wiseman, as we know him 
in and I'll call him for you.” 


T WAS a quarter to nine when Briggs 

looked at his watch as the Swede closed 
his story. Markle and Briggs talked it 
over a bit and they decided we —— 
more men to swing this thing righ I 
was to take Ike and drive the pair over 
to. Thusens and leave them there while 
Ike and I went to town for reserves. We 
planned: to lét the stealing be- done:.-and 
then follow the crew back to the hid- 
ing place and take them as they un- 
loaded. I wanted to see that theft take 
place so I talked Briggs out of sending 
me in town. He finally consented and 
Ike went on alone agreeing to bring back 
plenty of help. . Markle took his car and 
we soon were planted at the Thusen 
place. Thusen’s were either gone or in 
bed and we hid our car back of the barn. 
We drove in with no lights and it sure 
was dark. I hoped no one was home 
for I didn’t want a dose of buckshot just 
then. 

Markle knew the premises pretty well 
and we were carefully hidden and wait- 
ing. Just as we were trying to find out 
how much time was left before the ap- 
pointed hour a car drove past. It stopped 
and we all began to wonder. I imagined 
a lot of things and was about ready to 
get out of my hiding place in an old 
farrowing house when J happened to hear 
voices. Sounded funny, I thought, and 
familiar. I listened closer. It was Doc 
Wheeler and he was remarking: he 
thought his car was out of water. “No,” 
he said, “it’s all right. We can go on, I 
guess we better go back to town.” 

“I think so, I must get home early to- 
night, I’m tired.’’ I was sure that voice 
was Anna’s! They drove off-and the vigil 
was renewed. Some one would pay for 
this, I told myself. If I could have hissed 
thru my teeth as villians do in shows 
there would have been some done. That 
dirty bum, toting my girl around. 

Just. then I heard another car. It ap- 








———<—$<—=S 
proached silently. No lights were Visible, 
This must be them. I imagined all the 
mean things on earth I believe in the 
time I crouched in that hog house wait. 
ing for the coming of the thieves. Sup. — 
posing they didn’t come. But I was sure. 
they would, I felt Doc Wheeler had come 
out to sort of see if any one was home 
Wouldn’t I have fun kidding Anna about 
helping in the dirty work. Served her 
right, going with that horse thief, 
leg was going to sleep. I wanted to shift 
it but was afraid something might happen 
and that the thieves might arrive jug 
then. I began to itch. Gosh! Supposing 
there were lice in that house. I hadnt 
thought of that before. I couldn’t re. 
member if lice were all alike or if the 
kind on hogs and chickens let humans 
alone. I just‘had to scratch. 

But a car was approaching. It was 
dark as pitch and beyond the chugging 
of the motor no other sign was noti¢ed, 
My hair really began to stand up. It was 
a truck and it finally stopped opposite ” 
the gateway. Muffled voices were heard, 

“This way.” A flashlight blinked, 

“No one here, turn on the juice,” an. 
other voice spoke up. 

“Never can tell,” 

“Here, let’s see if there’s any alarm 


wires. Gotta watch out since that gang 
organized.” 
“Say, this Dane don’t know nuthin’ 


except farming. 

They disappeared under the shed and I 
heard the grunts and complaint of hogs 
disturbed. They were coming back, 

“These critters is good natured, driye 
easy. That last place was a bad one.” 

“Yu mean Shaws; say be careful don’t 
get ’em bleeding. I had enough trouble 
scrubbing up that truck. I ain’t so sure 
that that dammed Ike Crawford didn’t 
see more’n he should.” 

Then they finally got the hog to the 
truck, 

“All right now put that \sack over its 
head, we don’t want no extra squealing, 
up she goes.” The hog didn’t exactly 
approve of the loading methods I was 
sure but these men were bold and seemed 
to know the, lot was far enough away 
from the house so that a little squealing 
wouldn’t hurt anything. They continued 
to load and it seemed to me hours be- 
fore they finally decided they were thru 
i was cramped badly and ached in most 
every joint, but I hoped I could see more, 
My opportunity came, tho. 

“Here with the glim,’” one of them 
said. “I want to take off these sacks,” 


HEN I realized what they were up to. 

They had wrapped burlap sacks on their 
feet to obliterate tracks and as they un- 
wrapped I saw one of the men, it was 
none other than Pat Dixon, truck driver, 
They finally departed. ‘The truck started 
and the last I heard was Pat saying, “Be 
sure not to miss Jake. He ought to be in 
the road.”” I knew from that they had 
placed a picket down the road to warn 
them in case a car came up suddenly. 

I guess I crawled-out cf my hiding 
place as rapidly as any one. It was only 
ten forty-five and all this had happened 
in a short time. I wondered how many 
hogs they had, and as Briggs, who was as 
excited as a high school girl at her first 
football game, tried to direct Markle in 
backing out the car from its hiding place, 
he couldn’t answer. All he wanted to do 
was get a-going. : 

Markle ordered us to get down in the 
car so when we passed the truck they 
wouldn’t see us. “I’m going to follow 
them for a little bit and then pass them 
quick so they wont be suspicious they are 
followed,” he said. ‘‘We will get ahead 
and then loaf a bit and they wont be so 
fast coming in. I hope the other boys 
are on the job for I want to make 4 


' grand slam when we get ’em and no ome 


gets away.” : 

We soon came onto the truck. They 
had lit their lights by this time and we 
finally passed: them. Markle went ahead 
as per arrangements and then slowed up 
and it had the desired effect. The truck 
immediately slowed down and then our 
car speeded up. It was only a few min 
utes before we turned into the lane lead- 
ing up to the deserted farm. We pulled 
off into the corn field and unloaded. Ike 
was already there and it was a formidable 
guard that ‘presented themselves 0 
(Briggs. It was only a moment’s work t0 
place the group about and Briggs in- 
structed all to close in as soon as 
thieves truck came up. 

“Don’t shoot unless you have to, boys 
and then remember to hit the right fel- 
low. I don’t want any of our crowd hurt. 
We want that gang intact so be careful. 
All right, take your posts, they will be 
coming most any moment now.” 

So we stepped back into the shadows 
of the trees and buildings. It was dark 
but I heard the Swede whisper to~som 
one. “I wished that dammed Doc was 
out here. He ought to get caught with 
the rest of ’em.” 

We heard a chug. It was the truck 
coming up the lane. 

(Concluded, next week) 





THAT’S SOMETHING ELSE 
Teacher: “A burnt child dreads the 
fire. Now, children, give me anoint 
proverb like that but with a different 
subject.”’ 
‘Pupil: 
water.” _ 





“A washed child dreads th 
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» when completed 





new Morrison 
ail be the largest and tallest ho 
theworld, containing3,400rooms. 











Chicago’s New 


| MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 
Tallest in the World 
Closest in the city to offices, 
theatres, stores and 
railroad stations 


1,944 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


all outside, each with bath, run- 

ning ice water, and Servidor, 

which assures perfect privacy. 
FIXED PRICE MEALS 
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Business Men’s Luncheon . . . 80c 
Q Table D’Hote Dinner . . $1.25 














; Ford Power P 














lants Sass 


REGU Governor 


Fits like part of the motor. 
Easily installed. Regu- 
lates speed for light and 
heavy loads. Entirely en- 
closed. Money back guar- 
antee. Write for circular. 
Harlan Machine Co. 
DEPT. W HARLAN, IOWA 





















nozzle; 110-gallon 14-gauge 





PLETE SERVICE STATION 
AT YOUR HOME 













remarkable offer is made for direct 
_you by Morrison Bros., one of the 
meek and pump manufacturers 


‘The piston pump, underground tank and 
ed equipment, give you all the gaso- 
Service that can be supplied at a 
It affords you the opportu- 
ase your gasoline in quanti- 
ge of the gasoline in an under- 
nk reduces the fire hazard on 


= compact outfit, as shown above, 

vely painted and crated, ready to 
consists of the following materials: 
S piston pump,, one quart to 
eight feet of the best grade 


%-inch size; nickel 





underground tank; 






cap; Morrison foot valve; 
uble tapped bushing and 


today from Morrison Bros., or 
¢ eats ag for further description and 
MORRISON BROTHERS., DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Established 1855 
Equipment Headquarters” 
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© mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
advertisers. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 


where the husband does the de- 
positing and the wife does the 
withdrawing.” 


“A joint bank account is 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 























Contest closes November 6, so send your 
postcards right away.\ 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


A SUNDAY EVENT 
Aunt Hannah came down from Maine 


recently to visit her daughter’s family for 
the first time in years. In the meanwhile 
little Willie had grown from infancy to a 
boy of five. Pious Aunt Hannah, who was 
questioning the child to find out his atti- 
tude toward things religious, was happy 
and not a little surprised when, in answer 
to the question, ““‘What day of the week 
do you like best?’’ Willie answered, “‘Sun- 
day.” 


“Oh,” purred Aunt Hannah; “is it be- 


cause you like to go to Sunday school?” 


“No, it’s not that,’’ said the child. “TI 


like Sunday because that’s the day the 
funny paper comes.” 


A BIT WARM 
William, up from the country, was in- 


duced by a friend to buy a suit of clothes 
from a shop, where, as a special adver- 
tisement, they were giving away an extra 
pair of trousers with each suit. 


When they next met the following con- 


versation took place: 


Friend: “Well, William, how do you 


like your new suit?’ 


William: ‘“‘Oh, the suit is all right, but 


it’s a bit warm, wearing two pairs of 
trousers.”’ 


QUICK CHANGE 
The woman at the cottage door folded 


her arms defiantly. 


“No, I don’t want any. of your burglar 


alarms,”’ she snapped to. the agent on the 
step. 


He smiled. 
“The woman next door told me you 


wouldn’t.” 


Her expression changed. 
“Oh, indeed?- What did she say?’ 
“That it was no use trying here, as ,ou 


had nothing to steal.” 


“She said that, did she? Young man, 


I’ve changed my mind. [I'll take one for 
every door and window in the place.” 


SURE! 
“Young lady, what is the name of the 


best cow in the country?” 


“Magnesia.” 

“Magnesia! I never heard of her be- 
fore!y 
“Sure, you can buy her milk at any drug 
store.”’ 


MAYBE 
Little Freddy was preparing to go out 


calling with his mother. Suddenly he 
called to her in a rather startled voice: 


“Mamma, is/this bay rum in the brown 


bottle?”’ 


“Gracious, no, dear! That’s mucilage!’’ 
“Oh,” said Freddy, after a pause, ‘“‘may- 


be that’s why I can’t get my hat off.” 


In the early days of the World war 


the officer in-charge of a British post, 
deep in the heart of Africa, received a 
wireless message from his chief: 


“War declared. Arrest all enemy aliens 


in your district.” 


A few days later the chief received 


‘this communication: 


“Have arrested seven Germans, three 


Belgians, four Spaniards, five French- 
men, a couple of Swedes, an Argentinian 
and an American. Please inform me 
whom we are at war with.” 


1967000 TONS 


of Cottonseed Meal 


were fed to livestock last yearrs 


Maximum milk production 
from thousands of fine 
dairy herds; rapid and more 
economical gains for Beef 
Cattle and Hogs; better 
wool clips and lamb crops 
tfrom millions of sheep; in- 
creased egg production 
from countless poultry 
flocks and better finish 
for all classes of livestock 
and poultry, for show and 
exhibition purposes; is the 
direct profitable achieve- 
ment of farmers and feed- 
ers who last year fed this 
gigantic total of 1,967,000 
tons of COTTONSEED 
MEAL to their livestock 
and poultry. COTTON- 
SEED MEAL is the world’s 
greatest source of protein 





supplement. Per dollar ine 
vested there are more di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of COTTONSEED 
MEAL than in any other 
concentrate. The Educa- 
tional Service of the Cot~ 
tonseed Products Associa- 
tion, working with col- 
leges and universities, prac- 
tical farmers and feeders, 
have worked out proven, 
practical rations combining 
Cottonseed Meal with all 
types of home grown grain 
to be fed profitably to live- 
stock and poultry. This 
information is available on 
request. Simply sign and 
mail coupon below. No 
obligation on your part. 
Information is FREE. 





— 











Meal ....... 


A. L. Ward, Director Educational Service, Dept 
Cottonseed Products Association, 
915 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 


809 Palmetto Bldg., Columbia, $. C. 


Please send me the booklets checked below, without cost to me. 














| Name 
|, PROFITS 
Address. : County 
P.O. State 
(1 Feeding Dairy Cows for Profit: [] Feeding Poultry for Profit 1 Feeding Sheep for Profit 


L] Feeding Beef Cattle for Profit [(] Feeding Livestock for Profits [1] Feeding Hogs for Profit 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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cK G VALLEY. 
HO CORN SHELLER 
IS STANDARD 


URING the past fifty 

years, Hocking Valley 
Corn Shellers have been 
faithfully serving farmers 
not only in lowa, but also in 
every state and country 
where corn is grown. The 
“Hocking . Valley” is recognized 
as the standard of value. Its 
strong construction and scientific 
design are the outcome of a 
thorough knowledge of corn-shelling 
requirements. Don't experiment 
with unknown values; A “Hocking 
Valley” will serve you right! 


_Thereare 1200 reliable dealersin lowa 
-whosell the “Hocking Valley.” One of 
these dealers is located near you. Go 
to him for deteils or write to us for 
circular and name of nearest dealer. 










MAMILTON SEED& COAL CO. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ESTABLISHED 1869 
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. Kennels, Monticello, 
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& Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these 









RATE 10c PER WORD 
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Number ' 
Words Number Insertions 
1 | 2 | 3 4 8 13 
20 bss ocd $2.00/$4.00}$6.00/$ 8.00/$16.00/$26.00 
Ol xa sie 2.10) 4.20) 6.30| 8.40) 16.80] 27.30 
Re 2.20| 4.40} 6.60} 8.80) 17.60] 28.60 
Es paces 2.30] 4.60] 6.90} 9.20] 18.40] 29.90 
BA 6% sabe 2.40| 4.80} 7.20) 9.60} 19.20) 31.20 
25 ......] 2.50] 5.00) 7.50) 10.00} 20.00} 32.50 
26 ......| 2.69) 5.20) 7.80} 10.40] 20.80) 33.80 
Bis swabs 2.70] 5.40} 8.10} 10.80) 21.60] 35.10 
Oe oe Cen 2.80] 5.60} 8.40] 11.20) 22.40] 36.40 
. pena. 2.90] 5.80| 8.70| 11.60) 23.20] 37.70 
_ TR SIRS 3.00} 6.00] 9.00} 12.00] 24.00] 39. 
No advertisement for less tha 2. 


n_ $2.00 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


BOND HOUSES 


WE OFFER high grade municipal and 

corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


FOLEY BROTHERS, 1020 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago. Long experience in the produce 
business has given us an outlet where we 
are in a position to obtain the highest 
prices for poultry and veal. 
WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 
1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. Poultry- 
veal wanted for premium trade. 
RICHARD J. COLLINS, 60 years in busi- 
ness, solicits consignments live poultry- 
veal, etc. Sales prompt and satisfactory. 
Financially the best. 840 Fulton St. Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 
WANTED—Broilers, chickens, all kinds 
dressed calves and selected white. eggs. 
Highest prices guaranteed. J. H. White 
& Co., 955 Fulton Market, Chicago, IIl. 


























WANTED—Live and dressed _ poultry, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and tags. 


Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 


ONE cent premium on fancy poultry-veal- 
eggs. Furnish coops on request. H. F. 

Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 

Established 1890. 

KEAN & STRYKBER—Specialties: Poul- 
try, veal, eggs. We cooperate with 

Wallaces’ Farmer square deal policy. 716 

Randolph St., Chicago, Til 

WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 

Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 











FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 





IOWA 


SITUATION WANTED 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS : 





POR SALE or trade—Well improved 200 

acre farm, located in Union county, 
Iowa. Price $100. Mortgage $7,500, run- 
ning 4 years at 5% per cent. Owner will 
deal for town property or might consider 
clear land in Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Geo. J. Breitenbach, Washington, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Well improved 228 acre farm 

near Dixon, Iowa; 90 per cent tillable. 
—. King, 127 West 13th St., Davenport, 
owa,. 








MINNESOTA 


FOR SALE—My farm home, consisting 

of 140 acres, good buildings, electricity, 
good orchard, ten acres wood pasture, 
balance all tidable; three miles from Cud- 
ahy’s Packing Plant; ten miles from St. 
Paul, on paved and graveled highway; 





$125 per acre. Otto W. Metzger, Newport, 


Minnesota. 
FOR SALE—Fine southern Minnesota 
farm homes, corn, alfalfa, stock. Low 
prices. Some trades. Lamoreux & 
Champlin, Lake Crystal, Minn. 
IMPROVED 70 acres rich, black, corn 
farm, joining city 3,000; $145 acre. Oth- 
ers, 80 to 1,000 acres, $75 up. Max Nash, 
Tracy, Minn. 











MISSOURI 


PS A enw Cr A 
160 ACRES, well located, central Missouri, 
on improved road, 5 miles town, 1% 
miles Osage river, %4 mile school and 
church, ready markets. truck line to 
cheese factory. 80 in cultivation, owner 
sold $1,009 worth wheat last year, corn 
averages 40 bushels acre, spring water, 
wood, timber, fruit, good 6-room house, 
barn, other buildings, owner unable to 
handle, reduces price for immediate sale 
$3,200, $1,000 cash, including some equip- 
ment. P. M. Adams, Eldon, Mo. 





WANT job operating good farm on shares 


SPOTTED Poland China boars, sireq 











or salary; married; 39 years old; refer- Whiz Bang, a grand champion 1997 
ences. Herbert Fairweather, New Berlin, Dam is Harvester breeding. Kenneth 
Illinois. Wasson, Dexter, Iowa. 

PERCHERONS 
LIVESTOCK ANNUAL public sale Percheron horsey 
AYRSHIRES Thursday, November 1. Write for cata. 





AYRSHIRE bulls for sale; one nine 

months old, $125; another seven months 
old,- $75; fine individuals. Ralph Swain, 
Ogden, Iowa. ; 





BROWN SWISS 
THREE purebred Brown Swiss bulls for 
sale, 4 to 15 months old. Vogel Boy 
breeding. Clyde Hoffman, Alden, Iowa. 
nn GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—Thirty-six springing Guern- 
sey two year old heifers. The right 
type and markings for foundation herds. 
W. H. Correll, Mineral Point, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 


CHOICE Guernsey ana Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEINS 























Hel, Greene County, Hingis am 
JACKS 

MAMMOTH jacks for sale, three to sig 

years old, good colors and good breed. 

J. W. Brewer, 








ers. Will sell reasonable. 
Mexico, Mo. 





SHEEP 

REGISTERED Hampshire rams. Rugged 

heavy boned and well wooled. Ram 

lambs, yearlings and two year olds. Priced 

oe: J. T. Eness & Son, Gilbert, 
owa. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 


WRIGHT’S Violin Shop, 2905 University 

ve., Des Moines. Where you can buy 
genuine handmade, highest grade violins, 
Expert repairing. Prices right. He made 
his first violin 1878. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 














HIGH grade Holstein heifers, selected in- 
dividuals, will make really good pro- 
ducers, eight weeks old, $25 each. Crated 
here. Tuberculin tested. Shipped ex- 
press, collect. Inspect before paying. 
Clarke Bros., Como Station, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
TWO purebred Holstein bulls ready for 
service; dams’ cow testing association 
records, 465 and 380 Ibs. fat; very good 
individuals. Gale Frink, Lisbon, Iowa. 


JERSEYS 











EXCELLENT farm, big buildings, near 
town in northwest Missouri; owner old, 

makes sacrifice price of $21,000, one-third 

cash, balance 4% per cent. Box 12, care 

Wallaces’ Farmer. 

FARMS in Nodaway county, 
$100 to $150 per acre. 





Missouri, 
Very low rate of 








taxation. See or write, F. C. Barber, 
Skidmore, Mo. 

at, MONTANA 
STATE Land Sales—Several thousand 


acres of Montana state land will be sold 
at public auction, beginning November 17. 
The land is located along the Great North- 
ern Railway, in northern Montana. Write 
for full particulars. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
1007, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





NEBRASKA 





and tags. 

COUGLE Commission Company, 1154-56 
West Randolph Street, Chicago. Ship 

to us your poultry-veal, eggs. Top prices. 

Prompt remittance. 

TURKEY raising and marketing. Order 
Fox plan booklet now, 10c. The Peter 

Fox Sons Company, 1122 Fulton Market, 

Chicago, Ill. 

JOSEPH DUSEK CoO., 726 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, 

turkeys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers 

wanted. Premiums paid. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLINS; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable ards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction “hee gate Box 66, Shomont 
owa. 
PUPS, ‘cross between pedigreed New- 
foundland and St. Bernard; kind that 
make best watch dogs; $10 and $7; also 
—— St. Bernard, largest dogs» known; 
emales, $8; Coon Hound pups, $2 and $4. 
Frank Karnik, Calmar, Iowa. 
GERMAN Police dog, male, two years, 
$15; bulldog, female, house broke, three 
years, $8; Pointer, two years, $10; Grey- 
hound, $12; Coon Hound pup, female, $3. 
Bernard Loy, Dunlap, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Black and white, twelve 
weeks old, pedigreed Springer Spaniels; 
twenty and twenty-five dollars. Paul 
Kossack, McGregor, Iowa. 
HIGH grade black English Shepherd pups 
from No. 1 heeling parents; males, $6; 
— $3. Gerhard Wolter, Hamburg, 
nn. 





























SABLE and white Collie pups; real beau- 
ties; bred from silver cup winner. Ira 

Ames, Marcus, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD and Collie pups from good 
stock; males, $4.50; females, $2.75. B. 

A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 

d CALIFORNIA 
IN THE San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a ying business 
feeding millions of people in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poanty, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. _You can work 
outdoors all the 
come. The Santa Fe Railway has no land 
to sell, but offers a free service in helping 
you get right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Joaquin Valley folder and get 
our farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. : 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 

u in touch with a market for farm 
jana that can be reached in no other way. 

¢ 

















year. Newcomers wel-~, 





NEBRASKA farms for sale; easy terms; 
a few for rent. C..Bradley, Wolbach, 
Greeley County, Nebraska. . 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LOOK ahead. A farm home in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington or Oregon will provide for you and 
your family. ow prices and easy terms. 
Write for literature (mentioning state) to 
. W.. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
. FARM FOR RENT 
A GOOD and well improved farm for 
rent, 200 acres, two miles from Elma, 
$5.00 per acre. Lock Box 355, Elma, Iowa. 


HELP WANTED 




















AGENTS WANTED 
Wh PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses to introduce our Soap and 
Washing Powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A-86, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 








FOR SALE—Yearling Jersey bulls; well 

bred, good individuals; photos and pedi- 
gree for postcard. D. Olmsted, McGregor, 
Iowa. 

A BARGAIN in Sophie Tormenton Jersey 
bulls; also twelve two-year-old heifers, 
will freshen soon. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Ia. 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 
PEDIGREED Milking Shorthorns, two 
white bull calves, six weeks old, at $38 
each. Sig Otdoerfer, Strawberry Point, 

Iowa. 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

HEREFORD and Shorthorn stocker-feed- 

er steers, yearlings and two’s in car- 
ldts. Good to choice qeety. even in size, 
and good colors. A few loads of extra 
good Hereford yearling steers. Two loads 
Hereford yearling heifers. For particu- 
lars and price, write or wire, C. C. Peter- 
son, Keosauqua, Iowa. 
HEREFORD steers, calves, yearlings, two- 

year-olds, sorted in even sizes; most all 
dehorned; some T. B. tested heifer calves 
and yearlings; some fleshy cattle eating 
corn. hannel, Douds, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Good white faced wet cows, 
58 head. Jay Hayden, Eldon, Iowa, Route 
1, Farmers’ Phone. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


FOR SALE—Purebred Hampshire and 
Shropshire rams, all ages. Also Tam- 
worth boars, all ages. Bitterman & Brim, 
Mason City, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA boars, sired by thousand 
pound boar, $40 and $50;- satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. Molloy 
& Son, Albion, Marshall County, Towa. 



































“LEARN auctioneering at home. 


=~ NARA nanan 
BE AN AUCTIONEER. Earn $25-$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur. Ind. ‘ 





Ever 
graduate successful. Diploma. Write 
for our free test offer. Auctioneers School, 
Box 707, Davenport, Iowa. 
BATTERIES 
SPECIAL Offer—Buy your farm light 
plant batteries now at the lowest whole- 
sale prices ever quoted. Highest quality, 
garanteed five years. Write today. Amana 
Society, High, Iowa. 
& _ FARM MACHINERY 
MANURE spreaders, $114 and $119, and. 
packers, $77.50, f. o. b. Liberty, Ind., di- 
rect from factory to farmer. Liberty 
Spreader and Mfg. Co., Liberty, Ind. 
STOP cranking that Fordsan tractor; buy 
a starter; money-back guarantee after 
ten days; illustrated circular free. John. 
son Bros., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
NBW horse-drawn McCormick corn pick- 
er in original crate, $340. Freight paid 
to any part of Iowa. Write for more de- 
tails. Box 11, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 
FEED 
GREEN second and third cutting alfalfa 
hay and alfalfa meal. Ora D. Ball, Lex- 
ington, Neb. z 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, Freeman & Sinclair, patent attor- 
neys; patents and trade-marks. 802 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 
LEGHORNS 
400 Single Comb White. Leghorn yearling 
hens, early hatch pullets, large or small 
lots, price reasonable. John Hass, Bet- 
tendorf, Iowa. 
2 PULLETS WANTED 
PULULETS Wanted—Anconas; Buff, 
Brown, White, Silver, Black Leghorns; 












































Black, Buff and White Minorcas; also e 


White Rocks. What have you? State age, 
weight and price: 
Illinois. 





Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 








Gentlemen: 


Sh ANE SAE gti times in your paper. 
to cover cost of these insertions. 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing..................+ words, to run 


I enclose a remittance of $..............cccccs00 





Address 





Write your ad here: 














tons and have had good results. 
long.” 





(Minimum charge, $2.00) 


GOOD RESULTS 
J. H. Hartshorn, of Traer, Iowa, writes us: “I have used your Classi- 
fied columns for a number of years to advertise Buff and White Orping- 
I expect to send you my ad before 
You can get good returns, too. 











TURKEYS 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, raised Dr. 
Billings way, hatched May 8; sired by 
son of 42-Ib. tom; choice of flock of 200, 





all related; toms, $10; hens, $8, until No-- 


vember 15. Get breeding stock now; it 
ays. This advertisement appears once. 
. L..Johnson, Route No. 4, Owatonna, 
Minnesota. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

MINORGA, Rock, Red, Wyandotte and 
Leghorn cockerels and pullets; priced 
for early sale. Miller Poultry Yards, 
Hampton, Iowa. : 


USED CARS Z 


IF YOU want to buy or sell a car, it wi 

pay you to see us. Eleven years in 
business. The Car Shop, J. T. Nutt, 1012 
1018 Locust, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















ROUGHAGE AND GRAIN FOR YOUNG 
DAIRY STOCK 
Young dairy stock coming in off of pas- 
ture at this season of the year should 


provided with an open shed for shelter — 


and given all the roughage they will eat. 
A little grain may be fed also, to get a 
much growth as possible on a heifer be 
fore she has her first calf. The roughage 
may be all the alfalfa hay they will oF 
combination of some hay with about MH 
teen pounds of silage per head, some 

falfa and some prairie hay, or shredd 

corn fodder and alfalfa hay. About ome” 


Pullet Farm, Clayton, -~ 
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pound of grain per hundred pounds of: 


animal is a good rule to follow in give 
grain to young stock that comes off © 
pasture in good shape. This grain may. 
be half and half ground corn and 0a! 

Ground barley may be substitute 
corn if it is available and cheaper ™ 
price per pound than corn. ; 
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ER, October 19, 1998 
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{ARKETS 


“General Price Outlook 


COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


percentage columns in the follow- 

E are worthy of the most careful 
iy, The first column gives percentage 
nt prices are of pre-war, and the 
md column percentage prices are of 
corresponding Week last year. 

“The first thing to do in order to get the 
benefit out of this tabie is to note 
vel of prices as a whole. For in- 

Fisher’s wholesale price index is 

450 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 

“of the same time last year. Now go 
over the list and see which products 

above and which below the general 

le price level. From the stand- 

of the pre-war base it will be noted 

at cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
labor are above the general price 

. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 

and copper are decidedly below the 

ral price level. In most cases the 

; of these commodities to advance 
much as other products is due to over- 
‘production. 








GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 








resent price 


fe ofpre-war 
Percentage 
present price 
8 of last yr. 


Percentage 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 


% 4,300-pound fat cattle ...... 


; ound fat cattle ...... 
g a and cutters ........ 
Feeders ...... 


= HOGS—At Chicago 
| Heavy hogS ...........ceeses 


; t hogs ... 


Sows (rough) 

F SHEEP—At Chicago 

Daiwa: «aoe Partasees. ov 
WOOL AND HIDES 


‘Quarter blood wool at Boston 
tient cow hides at Chicago. 








se eeeresscseess 




















iambs 








183 
115 





GRAIN 





: Bt Chicago— : 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 
PND. 2 white ...cccccoes 

. 2 red 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 
meal, at Milwaukee. 
Bran, at Kansas City 
- Shorts, at Kansas City 
s HAY 


| Noi timothy, at Chicago... 
/ No talfalfa, at Kansas City|  139| 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 

Butter, at Chicago 

lover seed, at Toledo 
Bs thy seed, at Chicago.... 
~~ Cotton, at New York 

Eggs, at Chicago 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
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FUTURES—At Chic 








seer eeeceessesees 


MEP ss cc cccccccctcvececce 


_ December .. 


Seer eroeecceesesessees 


ee eeeeereseeseses 


TY, oo ccc cccccacccecess 
Sides— ? 
. January bese ecibucwhns cake 

INDUSTRIAL RRODUCTS 


Biss ke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 
z Tr, a aw York ¥, 
petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber. 


Douglas “a (f. 0. b. Wash- 
n 


ingto 
Yellow pine (southern) 
= 8 No. 2 com. boards. 
Yellow pine (southern) 
is aaae and 2 B (finish).... 




















£8, per capit 
New York. cs 
4 amber eeccce 
0 a: 
Peet New York ....7, SOPOT aay 
BEOCKS <i scccccecest 339 
eee SOCKS ......00cces.f 125 
Freight rates on 


Oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
cent of pre-war normal and on 


d@ hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
ad workman is now gettin 
eh 8 cents an hour, as compare 
it of 


245] 100 
180 
125 

97 











Cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
le pre-war normal, 

ands (AND WAGES—wWages of farm- 
t pre. Towa are about 160 per cent 
pr i". Ks Blane =~ pent, armband 
so far above pre- 

a8 city labor.” ” 
LOADINGS — Figures show 
entage for the week ending 
» Of the 1923-1927 five-year 























average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 96 per cent, grain 113 per 
cent, livestock 97 per cent, lumber 94 
= cent, ore 105 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 109 per cent. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve nerth-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JANUARY HOG PRICES—With pre-war 
relationships as a_ base, January lard 
now indicates a price of $8.64 for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next January. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.19, week be- 
fore $14.34. Chicago—Last week $12.05, 
week before $12.28. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
Steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
st week 
Week before 
Good— 


(e} 
Last week ....... 
Week before : 
Medium— 
Last week ............ 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week ...: 
_ .Week before oes 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 


17.68/16.38 
17.12/16.25 


13.25/11.75 


10.75 
10.50 


9.38 


17.68/16.62 
88/17.25/16.38 


Last’ week ............/14.00/14.75/13.12 
Week before ........ 14.50/13.00 


10.75} 9.38 
10.50 














Week before 

Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
EAR WOON. ou eaceceacs 
Week before 
Cows— 

Last week ...... 

Week before 

ulls— 

Last week ... 

Week before ss ak 
Canners and cutters— 

Last week 

Week eb eccesse 
Stockers and feeders— 

Last week 

Week before. ..recccee 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week ... 

Week before 


eeerteeces 


12.12/12.12 
12.38/12.12 


9.50} 9.50 
ig 9.50 


10.12) 9.25 
10.12] 9.25 


6.12 
6.62 


12.75 
12.50 


9.62 
9.62 


se eeseeceees 





6.50 
6.62 

















9.40} 9.80 
Jeek b e Juce 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
Last week coed 9.40] 9.80! 9.68 
~Week befor 10.38/10.78|10.75 
Light (150-200 1 
ast week 4 9.10 
Week before ........./10.08 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
\ ae 8.70 
9.50 








Last wee brcccecctee 
Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing ‘Sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .. 
Week before .....c0e. 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
st week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


eeerecces 


8.42 
9.25 


eefecece 


. 
er eresslesens 


8.62 
8.88 








Lambs _(84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week ......20. e 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week - 
Week. before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week 


12.75 12.75 
12.62/12.80|12.58 


9.00] 9.88] 9.62 
8.75] 9.38] 9.50 


9.62 
9.50 


6.00] 5.88] 5.75 
6.25| 5.88] 5.75 
NOTE — Unless ,otherwise stated, all 


classes of livestock are quoted at an ay- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 


9.25 
9.38 


9.75 
9.70 














15.75/14.25 | 
15.50/14.12 | 


13.25}11.62 | 


9.38 | 


9.38 | 


80} 9.62 | 
10.32/10.75|10.70 





Kansas City 











Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Wt WEEK eS sconce ce 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
ORE WEG Secs cede cacebe ies 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
DeOBt Weel icc ciccores 
Week before 23.00/24.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week ........00../21.50/22.75 
Week before ........./21.50/23.00 
Alfalfa, standard— 
- /19.00/21.25 


-}19.00/21.25 


14.50/19.00 
14.50/19.00 


7.50] 7.75 
7.00 


eeeee soos f24.00 
eee | 24.00 


- 124.00 
24.00 


te eeesecelesses 


23.00/23.75, 





Last week . 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
Last week .... 
Week before 


ee eereseees 























§ 2 Omaha 
Kansas City 
Des Moines 





Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Corn, N Y. 
Last week-.... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 

t week .... 
Week before .. 

Oats— 

Last week .... 
Week before .. 

Barley— 

Last week .... 
Week before 


ye— 

Last week ... 

Week before’. 
Wheat, No. 2 hard 

; Last week .... 

Week before 



































Milwaukee 

Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 








| Bran— 

| Last: week.... 
Week before.. 

Shorts— i 

Last week.... 

Week before. ./3\ 

Hominy feed— | 
Last week.,..| 
(Week before. *} 


28.75 
26.25 


129.50 
5/28.25 





Linseed meal 
(Oo. p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Tankage— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— ; 
Last weeRk....}.... 39.65 
Week before.. 39.90 


*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 


70.00 
70.00 





























STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 
! The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker-and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furniShed by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
| and are in percentages of corresponding 


5 | week for five-year average, 1993-27: 








& 
, 28 
& 
, 28 
a 


pt. 28, 


Sept. 14 
Sept. 21 


July 1, 1928, 
to Se 


Week end’ 


Week end’ 
Sept. 28 





| Week end’ 


Ow 
Fx 
eto 

no 


>So! 1928 


pat bet et 
Oma 
OTST 
oI wong 
rr 
COMI CO 
Or OHI 
, res 
G0 eSto 
Om >co 
AR 


7 
50.8 
27.6 


106. 
113.3 


he 
Woogie c 
retaeta 
Khoon toe 

He 
AAIwe 
supe 3° 
ON 





Total 7 corn 
belt states.. 92.7] 124.6 79.1 
Week ending September 28, 1928, as a 

percentage of receipts for the correspond- 

ing week ending September 30, 1927—Iowa, 

184.3 per cent; Illinois, 157.1;. Missouri, 

119.9; Nebraska, 172.3: Kansas, 186.5; In- 

| diana, 91.9; Ohio, 57.9; total seven corn 
belt states, 155.3 per cent. 




















MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
45c, week before 47%c: cheddar cheese, 
last week 24c, week before 24c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 311%4c, week before 
31%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
23c; fat hens, last week 25c, week be- 
fore 27c; broilers, last week 25%c, week 
before 2544c; geese, last week 174%c, week 
before 21c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light ‘native cow hides at Chicago 191c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $18.65, 
and cotton at New York 19.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 814%4c 
for No. 3 shelled, new corn 61c,-new oats 
334%4c, wheat 98iéc. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 99 cents. These bonds are par at 
4% per cént, and the yield to 1957 is 4.30 
per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in 
October were 8,185,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 6,973,000 bushels for the week 
before and 5,868,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn\the first 
week in October were 12,000 bushels, as 
compared with 47,000 bushels for the week 
before and 40,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the first 
week in October were 464,000 bushels, as 
» compared with 664,000 bushels for the 
week before and 250,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

-Exports of lard for the first week in 
October were 6,193,000 pounds, as com- 
ared with 11,723,000 pounds for the week 
Before and 8,222,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
first week in October were 2,446,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,266,000 pounds 
the week before and 5,965,000 pounds for 




















the same week last year, 
. 





| August 31 to Sept. 6 





| October 5 to 41 








90.2 | 








Hog prices are 84 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 124 per 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for sheep 
and 95 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is comnared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasovia! bias. 

*HOGS 








other mkts. 


Receipts at 
Receipts at 


Chicago 





August 17 to 22 
August 24 to 30 


oo 

we 
02 00 
wor 


September 7 to 13 . 
September 14 to 20 |: 3 
September 21 to 23 
September 29 to Oct. ae! 
October 5 to 11 


TCATTLE 


August 17 to 23 

August 24 to 30 

August 31 to Sep 
September 7 to 
September 14 to 2 
September 21 to 28 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 


= 
00 > 00 00 =100 oo 
Wr bow 




















SHEEP 


August 17 to 23 

August 24 to 30 

August 31 to Sent. 6. 
‘eptember 7 to 13 . 
September 14 to 20 
September 21 to 28 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to 11 











LAMBS 


August 17 to 23 
August 24 to 30 
August 31 to Sept. 6 
September 7 to 13 
September 14 to 20 
September 21 to 28 
September 29 to Oct. 4... 
October 5 to 11 

*Hogs, eleven markets; 
seven markets. 

Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 

















cattle and sheep 














1928 











October 
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ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 September corn at Buenos Aires 
este last week for 93%c, week before 
4,C. 




















Prepare for 


Better Crops 


Four Leat Powdered Rock Phosphate applied 
this fall to land that will have a small grain and 
legume seeding in the spring 
will bring big profits. One 
Iowa farmer increased oat 
yield fifteen bushele and dou- 
bled clover hay. Four Leaf 
Powdered Rock Phosphate is 
nature’s source of phosphorus. 
It returns your money and 
a big profit. Write for 
Darticulars. 


Thomson Phosphate Company 
1025 Home Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ANOTHER BOOST FOR SAN-TONE 


-TONE last summer 
after E had lest 65 out of 115 head or 
spring pigs from NECRO. What I had 
left was Page oe skin and bones. 

x had fed SAN-TONE fer two 
weeks in July they started to pi 
and the second week in October I sold 
15 head that a 216 pounds apiece. 
HENBY SCHULT, New Liberty, Iowa 


Made only by 
SHRADER DRUG COMPANY 
Established 1899 IOWA CITY, IOWA 


FREE CATALOG ave Toney of Farm 


Trucks, Wagons and 
Wheels — steel 





ELECTRIC WHEEL CoO., SS Elm St., Quincy, il, 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Aome Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux Gity, lewa 
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| Fresh From the Country 
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Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
Oct. 12—A two-inch rain visited this sec- 
tion Friday; was very dry the past two 
weeks. Warm weather and strong winds 
beneficial for drying corn, but blew the 
corn down. badly, and many ears are on 
the ground—perhaps one-third of them. 
Corn good quality; shucking will start 
next week—five cents with elevator and 
six cents where it is scooped. Some flu 
and cholera among hogs. Potatoes and 
onions a good crop and good quality. The 
first week’s run in butter-making at the 
new farmers’ cooperative creamery at 


Avoca was 4,570 pounds of butter, which 


came from four days’ gathering.—Mrs. J. 
N. Altig. 

Northern—Franklin County, Oct. 13—A 
two-inch rainfall yesterday morning—a 
great help for plowing, but not so good 
for the corn, which is blown down worse 
than for many years. Fall plowing about 
ene-haif done, and on many farms not 
started. At least five farms, containing 
a total of 1/000 acres, in this township, not 
yet rented for next year, and the present 
generation may yet see abandoned farms 
in Iowa. Fewer lambs, steers and pigs 
shipped in for feeding than usual.—Jas. 
T. Thorp. 

)? Northwestern—Sioux County, Oct. 7— 
More farmers than usual are buying feed- 
ers, but according to a man who ships 
in most of the feeders bought here, not 
as large lots are being fed. The largest 
lot consists of probably about 600 head 
of feeders. Two others are each feeding 
about 400 lambs, as well as a lot of cat- 


tle. This is an innovation in the feeding | 


business here. Corn husking will begin 
Monday. The corn crop is heavy. Pota- 
toes are a drug on the market; the qual- 
ity is good. 
Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 

Central—Johnson County, Oct. 11—A few 
started to crib corn this week, but most 
of them will wait, as it is too warm. 
Winter wheat and rye are slow in com- 
ing up, as it has been too dry during the 
past month. Potatoes all dug, and a big 
crop was harvested. Most of the fall 
plowing is done. There are several new 
two-row corn huskers working in this 
part of the county, and the report is they 
are doing good work. There are several 
cases of hog* cholera.—Russel F. Eden. 

Southwestern—Montgomery County, Oct. 
10—A period of dry, hot, windy weather 
has made corn husking the imperative 
order of the day and put fall sown wheat 
to size and notice. One longs for the 
cooler, crisper weather, to which the 
month rightly belongs. Mechanical corn 
pickers are demonstrated again, and some 
improvement is noted from previous sea- 
son.—Arthur Nelson. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Oct. 19— 
We have been having nice fall weather; 
no rain for a while. Corn drying slowly; 
not fit to crib yet, and is not yielding to 
expectations. A few 
some fodder cut. Stock hogs in demand. 
Sheep and cattle also selling high. Not 
enough potatoes. Few apples. Young 
horses becoming scarce, and good prices 
for them.—Monroe Newton. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Oct. 12—A 
drizzling rain today after two weeks of 
unbroken dry weather. . Some days con- 
siderable wind. A few have started crib- 
bing corn. Most potatoes are dug. A big 
crop of nice potatoes. The bottom is out 
of the hog market. No local parties looked 
for it—E. A. McMillin. 

Southwestern—Mills County, Oct. 11— 
Having a spell of very warm weather and 
a strong, drying wind. Fall wheat all 
sown, and much of it is up and showing 
in fine shape. Do not think that the 
acreage is as large as last year. Corn 
husking is at hand and will commence in 
a few days. Not much clover to hull, and 
the yield is light. Some loss among hogs 
in the county is still taking place. Pota- 
toes have been a good crop this year. Ap- 
ples a complete failure, and are being 
shipped in to supply the people for win- 
ter.—O. C. Cole. 

Western—Guthrie County, Oct. 12—Corn 
picking has commenced; the yield is above 
the average, and quality good. Strong 
wind of the 10th broke the corn over and 
blew off the ears. Some rain today, which 
the fall wheat needed. Pastures getting 
short.—Ellis Rogers. 


ILLINOIS 


Eastern—Vermilion County, Oct. 11— 
Having warm weather. Wheat looks good. 
A few are picking corn. Several are plow- 
ing. Have started threshing beans, Live- 
stock doing well. A few are losing hogs. 
Milk cows selling high. New corn is 65 
cents, cream 43 cents, eggs 35 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Southern—Wayne County, Oct. 138— 
Showers last week; rather warm for the 

“time of year. Some digging potatoes; 
some doing cement work. Corn reason- 
ably dry;-some are husking now. Not so 
many eggs coming to market, but prices 
are firming up.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Oct. 12 
—Splendid weather; very warm, both days 
and nights. Some corn hit by’frosts, also 
peas, millet, etc. Very small wheat crop 
sown. ‘Fine fall for sowing and for crib- 
bing corn.—X. Y. Z. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Oct. 12—Are 


* 2 ts. 






$$$ | 


Fall pastures are good.— | 


silos were filled; ~ 





| ing fast; 
| are well along with their work, and if the 


and hogs are scarce. 


drill in wheat. 








having very warm weather; nearly up to 
80 every day. Splendid for the wheat, 
some of which is being sown. Alfalfa is 
getting a good start. Blue grass is grow- 
ing finély. Dealers offering 63 cents for 
corn, which will probably be delivered 
next week. Hogs about $9.20. Farmers 
in a bad way for money. A few more cat- 
tle on feed than at this time last year. 
Broom corn $150 per ton, eggs 21 cents, 
cream 45 cents. Corn huskers are to get 
from five to six cents; seem to be plenty. 
—Zelora Green. 


_MISSOURI 
South-Centrai—Webster County, Oct. 10 
—September was a very dry month, so 
our corn was well matured. Crop fair to 


| good. Wheat aereage will be smaller this 


fall, due to the dry weather. Pastures 
have become very short, also stock water. 
These conditions sent many stock cattle 
to market. Winter apples are being har- 
vested; crop light. Dairy cows are being 
fed, but even then milk supply is getting 
short.—J. C. Preston. 
West-Central—Lafayette County, Oct. 8 
—Fine fall weather, but little frost so far. 
Corn is out of danger of frost. The corn 
crop is good, except where hail damaged 
it last July. Some fields a total loss. 
Wheat coming up nicely; large’ acreage 
sown. Apples a fine crop, except where 
damaged by. hail last summer. Wheat 
$1.30, old corn $1, oats 55 cents. Roads in 
fine shape for hauling and-auto driving.— 
Henry A. Schaeperkoetter. 
Northwestern—Andrew County, Oct. 12 
—No killing frost yet; trees and leaves 
as green as they were in July. Wheat 
sowing finished, and the usual acreage 


| planted. Fall plowing all done, and silos 
| filled. 


Corn almost ready to crib, and a 
bumper crop. Apples picked and potatoes 
dug, and cellars filled to overflowing. 
Plenty of roughage and some to sell. No 
price made on new corn yet. Oats 40 
cents, hay $10.to $12, hens and springs 21 
cents; eggs 30 cents, cream 49 cents.— 
Subscriber. 

Central—Pettis County, Oct. 12—Very 
little precipitation, and temperature above 
normal during the last ten days. Where 
the fields were properly prepared, the 
wheat is making fine growth. Pastures 
are becoming dry, and growth is retarded. 
Weather could scarcely be more ideal for 
winding up the clover and soybean hull- 
ing. Prices for cattle and hogs have not 
been very interesting to those who have 
been feeding dollar corn. Soil too hard 
and dry to do fall plowing.—-W. D. Wade. 


NEBRASKA 


Central—Custer County, Oct. 8—Weath- 
er is dry. Wheat is mostly in, but the 
ground is so dry that it is in danger of 
drying out. Our corn crop is a failure. 
Our lafge spring pig crop can not be de- 
veloped and must be shipped out. We are 
getting a splendid fall pig crop, but that, 
too, must be sold.—H. R. H. Williams. 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Oct. 11—It is 
very warm; 92 yesterday, and a hard 
wind blowing; blew down the corn some; 
before that it stood up nicely. It is dry- 
some are shocking. Farmers 


weather permits, the corn crop will be 
in the crib earlier than for several years, 
Wheat and alfalfa need some rain soon. 


—H. E. 


KANSAS 


North-Central—Smith County, Oct. 10— 
Very dry and windy. Wheat all sown. 
Plenty of feed crops all put up. Corn 
good where it wasn’t hailed. Corn pick- 
ing will begin next week. Plenty of help. 
Public sales are going well, and cattle 
All farm work well 
up and ready for corn picking. Cream 45 
cents, eggs 25 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


OHIO 
Central—Wayne County, Oct. 11—Cater- 


pillars are coming to the house—indication 
of an early winter. 


I try to destroy what 
I can. Squash two cents per pound. Comb 


honey for 10 cents per pound. Corn looks 


Some are waiting for it to rain to 
Lime has been used on 
the wheat fields, and some phosphate. A 


fine. 


few are building and moving to the coun- 
try and wanting to exchange town prop- 
erty for farms. 
farm or on an improved road. Those that 
have small children to take to school a 
| long distance receive $1 per day, school 
days. 
A farmer sold a bullock to the butcher 
for $100,.—A. S, 


Mostly prefer a smaller 


A fine rain on the 5th of October. 


INDIANA 
Eastern—Randolph County, Oct. 12—The 


weather is unusually dry,;and warm. Rain 
is ‘badly needed for the wheat. 
deal of clover is being threshed for seed. 
Corn husking just beginning. ‘There are 
very few apples and almost no potatoes 
here.—Noe] E. Rickert. 


A good, 





LESS BEET SUGAR PRODUCED 
The 1928 sugar beet crop of the United 


States will yield 985,000 tons of sugar, as 
compared with 1,076,000 tons for 1927. 
This indicates a falling off of 91,000 tons 
from last year’s yield. The shrinkage in 





the sugar beet crop this year is ascribed 


as due primarily to the planting of a 
smaller acreage, particularly in Colorado, 
the largest beet-growing state in the in- 
dustry. Invasion of foreign sugar into 
America, with its restrictive effect. upon 
the: domestic market, is given as the prin- 
cipal reason for the restricted pianting. 





MAKING MATTERS WORSE 
“Why, Freddie,” exclaimed the mother 
of a precocious five-year-old, “aren’t you 
ashamed to call auntie stupid? Go to her 
at once and tell her you are sorry.” 
“Auntie,” said the little fellow a few 
moments later, “I’m awfully sorry you’re 
so stupid.” 


‘Looking Down on the Southwest 


(Continued from pagé 5) 
mountain ranges were passed. I spied a 
road a little later_and a black spot on it 
was finally figured out to be an automo- 
bile. Frankly, we all thought it. should 
be a bug. 

Then we felt a bit of the air roughness. 
Mountain ranges now and then cause 
cross-currents of air, and as a result the 
plane takes a bump or dive, but-as a 
whole the trip was not nearly as rough 
as one I took over Iowa. 

Then we saw water—lots of it. We were 
passing over the famous Salton sea. This 
expanse of water lay off to the south, and 
from the map we figured it to run down 
toward the famous Imperial vaJley. This 
sea is not a natural one, but a lake that 
formed forty years ago when the Colo- 
rado river backed up thru the irrigation 
ditches and overflowed a spot of desert. 
Scientists say the Salton sea will eventu- 
ally evaporate and leave the desert dry 
as it has been for thousands of years. 

From this point we headed northwest 
over Palm Springs, a California resort, 
famed for its date palms. We saw it 
lying on the desert at the base of some 
high mountains. The mountains to the 
west were high, but our pilot picked a 
pass between the peaks, and we zoomed 
along with a mountain on one side and 
a terrific-drop-off.on the other. It wasn’t 
so comfortable, either, but we all were 
glad it was not foggy and our pilot missed 
the rock-pile. 

Towns began to appear below us. Col- 
ton, a sign on a roof below said. Then 
Banning, and pretty soon Riverside. Or- 
ange groves began to spot the landscape 
and soon we were over one of the world’s 
greatest gardens. Groves of citrus un- 
folded below us. Towns a-plenty. Paved 
highways leading about in a network be- 
tween the towns. We were leaving the 
mountains. 

To the north, smoke showed. A forest 
fire in the mountains, we figured. We 
could see San Bernardino to our right, 
Anaheim, on our left, and we were won- 
dering how soon the famous city of Los 
Angeles would appear. ‘‘Look!’’ one pas- 
senger called to me, and pointed ahead to 
a column of smoke. There were derricks 
of oil wells below us, and as we watched 
the smoke we saw it was an oil well afire. 
Wonderful and horrible it appeared. The 
bright red of the flame_as it shot into 
the air, and the thick, black smoke that 
came from it almost blotted out the land- 
scape. This well, I found out later, had 
been on fire two weeks and was throwing 
a column of flame into the air two hun- 
dred feet. 

Russell, our pilot, was accommodating, 
and circled the burning tower which hag 
caused no end of excitement in the fa- 
mous Santa Fe oil fields. We saw a real 
sight there, and it was worth the jars 
we received. You see, those heat waves 
stirred up the atmosphere, and here we 
got the worst bumping of the entire jour- 
ney. It was just like driving an automo- 
bile over a frozen field of plowed sod and 
trying to sit still in the back seat. It 
wasn’t possible. 

When we left the oil fields, off to the 
west we saw a blue maze. The ocean, J 
guessed, and my friend across the aisle 
confirmed it. Then we began to look for 
the city of Los Angeles. There it was! 
I saw a tower. The Sears-Roebuck build- 
ing, someone said. You see, they have 
built a new and beautiful warehouse out 
there. 

*“T should say not!” a native son cor- 
rected him. ‘*That’s our city hall.” We 
had a laugh on that. Nothing, I found out 
later, roils up the folks of Los Angeles 
more than to “kid’? them about the town 
hall they recently completed. Really, it’s 
a beautiful affair, as I found out from the 
ground a few days later. 

Western avenue and Ninety-ninth street 
was the location of our airport. Los An- 
geles has half a dozen, but our pilot. knew 
the home pasture and was soon circling. 
It wasn’t long until the trip was over. 
There was a perfect landing, taxis were 
waiting for us. They do it up right, we 
found, as our tickets provided transporta- 
tion downtown as part of the trip. 

As we climbed into the taxi, I began to 
think about that lunch. My watch said 
two o’clock. “Well, we will be eating by 
one-fifteen,”” my partner said. 

“Two-fifteen,” I corrected him. 
~ “Oh, no,” he said, “‘you forgot to change 
your watch. This is Pacific time now.” 

So I pulled up my belt and changed the 
watch. I was glad to get to the table. 
The trip was so clean I hadn’t even got 
my hands soiled.. So my five hundred odd 
miles of air travel had ended. If you 
want to see something different, try that 
trip. ‘There’s a thrill a mile, and many 
miles of ’em. 





»Nov. 1—Fox Chemical Co., 319 B, Fourth’ 


priced to 
‘Advertising Notice. a 


-ford & Sons, of Barlha 
October 31. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK s 


HOLSTEINS 

Dec. 3—Iowa State Bo 
Waterloo, Iowa; F. ah 
House, Des Moines, Sale Manager” 


POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 20—W.. C.. Anderson, West Lip 


lowa, 
Oct. 22—M. L. Lemley, Melro 
Oct; 23—R. F. French, Independence, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINas 


Oct. 30—B. H. Reimer, Cl i 
Oct. 31—D. V. Crawford & Sons dank 


Nov. “i_w. & J. N. Er a 
ov. 1—W. - N. nst Pe 
ters, Marcus, Iowa. & Ernst Sis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Soe ge BR ange aeite, Towa. 
eb. 6—B. amuelson 

Iowa. & Son, Kiron 
Mar, 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 


Iowa. ‘ 
CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake la, 
TAMWORTHS ee 

























St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Special Notice to Advertiser, 
Those who desire to make changes in or discon. 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach ug noe 
later Wednesday of the week prece ; 

of issue in order to be sure of same being made, The 
above also applies to advertisements requi ee 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to 2 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning ang toe 
chi can be made after pages are made up. New | 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted {ft 
received as late as Monday morning of the week ot 
: 















issue. 
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LIVESTOCK SERVICE (Bast 

DEPARTMENT —— 

This department, under the man- + FANC 
agement of G L., Bush, is main. | 

tained as a service to our subscribers, | @ jmous 

Mr. Bush’s services are available to |. @ jngth! 

our readers without charge, for the} J got 

purpose of helping them find what: — 

they want in purebred animals of any 

kind. If you wish to enlist his as. N 

sistance in finding what you want in March 

the way of a purebred sire or foun- es 

dation stock of any kind, write us. All} 81 

communications should be addressed to| 7 4, K.) 

Livestock Dept., Wallacee’ Farmer, aaa 

Des Moines, lowa. : 
Choice 
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Field Notes 


CGHESTER WHITES 
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. M. Boyer & Sons, of Farmington, Ke 
Towa, are offering for sale sixty big, rug. Du 
ged Chester White boars. They raised ™ fr ett! 
over 200 pigs this last spring, and have i %™% 
picked out sixty of the top boars for this 
season’s trade. These boars are all choles, DUR 
era immune, and are sired by King of @ ot good 
Pathfinders, first prize aged boar at Deg Col. B. 
Moines this year; Bud’s Lad, first prize — 
winning boar at Missouri last year, and 
other oe ge winning boars, and are out of SP 
sows that are either prize winners or sired hye tae 












rize winners. ey are the big 
with quality, and not the “greyho : 
type. These boars have been grown ing 

practical way and are not fat, but in ju 
nice, thrifty condition, weighing arow 
175 to 200 pounds. They will ship these 
boars C. O. D. on approval, and ask i 
customers give a description of build of 
boar wanted, so they can give price on - 
same laid-down at his express office, If © 
boar is not satisfactory, customer can re 
turn him at their expense. If you needa 
Chester White boar, drop this firm a line | 
—Advertising Notice. 


LEMLEY’S POLANDS 


M. J. Lemley, of Melrose, Iowa, holds_ 
his Poland China sale Monday, October” 
22.’ Owing to the shortage of feed, these 
pigs have not been highly fitted, but they - 
represent blood that-should make them™ 
popular with swine producers. There is © 
a litter of boars by Keystone that are 
keen, and someone will be able to procure 
a herd boar here. Pioneer Special, the” 
other herd boar, carries plenty of size” 
with deep, smooth sides, and is siring 
that kind.—Advertising Notice. 


163 SPOTS 
B. H. Reimer, of Clearfield, Iowa, i 
selling 30 boars, 38 gilts and 100 fall ig 
in his sale, October 30. They are sired | 
by The Cavalier. This boar is one of the 
exceptionally good boars of the breed, bi 
that does not tell the story, for he hag_ 
proved to be one of the best sires. In an 
offering of this size there should be some— 
g00d are for every one who can _ use 
Spotted boar or gilt. Drop Ben a line 
a catalog at once. Mention Wallac 
Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


YOUR CHANCE TO.BUY POLANDS 


R. F. French, of Independence, Iowa 
sells next Tuesday, October 23. The of 
fering’ consists of forty boars and twen! 
choice gilts. The quality of this herd 
well known and buyers will find one 
the most serviceable bunches of boats 
and gilts to sell this year. This firm to 
114 ribbons at. the various fairs of the 
district the past season, which should if 
dicate the qualite of this herd. Plan @ 
on with them sale day.—Advertising 


ce. 
FROST’S CHESTERS 
Irvin Frost, of Spirit Lake, Towa, 
offering a choice lot. of boars and 
at private treaty. They are sired 
Pilot Jack, who represents some of 
leading blood of the breed. They_h@ 
been vaécinated for cholera, and 
sell. If you need a Chester 
hite boar, write Mr. Frost at once. 
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CRAWFORD’S- SPOTS 

~We have not seen a more uniform g 
of boars than those offered by D. V. C 
rlham, Towa. 

will sell at the Earlham sale pav 
Crawfords won consist 
at the various state fairs of the mid 
west this past season, Playmate 0 
grand champion at the Iowa State I 
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HOLSTEINS 





Superior in prae 

regular in calving, 

for size and vigor, consiste 

teat in profits returne — Holsteins 

“gre known as the most dependable 
dairy cows. : 

of all Write for literature 
HOLSTEINCSFRIESIAN) 
ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 
Chicago, 


Illinois 








lendi 
for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
a record of 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 
and his nine nearest dams have a record 
of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
dson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonble, from 
g mos. of age. Ed. Rensink, Hlospers, ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


q@ RUGGED DUROC BOARS 


Bie n Gleam and the Snapper. We guar- 
- fired bY on. Write us your wants. 


Creston, Iowa 











P wane BROS., 
Known wherever Durocs 
are. If you haven't used 


eS 
firework a Fireworks let your 


pest herd boar be one. Breeding stock for sale 


ial arper and Sen, 


ANY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


famous roducing Durocs of size, with depth, 
jongth nat eee. Breeding stock for sale. r 
KNOTEK BROS., Riverside, lowa 


oe s° 
5 
Nelson’s Durocs 
Stilts with plenty of si 
earch tot sob fall boars. We: ship on eupeorval. 


les north of Alta. 
form 6 me SON, ALTA, IOWA 


DUROCS 


Duroc Boars of excellent type and feeding 
by sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and 
Colonel. Immune. Priced right. Will ship 

0. D. 
aos SWENSON, Dayten, Iowa 
TE can supply your wants with anything in the 
Wruve — We are pricing fall and spring boars 


Ames, Iowa 














early delivery. Write or visit our herd. 


ne Roberts and Sens, 
For sale—30 real Duroc 


pUROC JERSEY: boars, February farrow, 


ot good size, sired by Stilts Anchor and Great Big 
Col. B. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


THE ISLAND FARM 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Choice spring and fall boars sired 
by Prince of Fashion, 1926 World’s 
: Junior and Reserve Grand Champion 
‘Prince of Fashion a8sisted by 2d prize Junior boar at 
1927 National Swine Show. 
These pigs have been nicely developed on our great 
‘aifalfa, With many years experience on mail erders 
we know we can please you. * 























Jefferson, Iowa i 


He is one of the outstanding boars of the 
breed and has proved to be a good sire. 
Whiz Bang has sired his share of out- 
standing boars and, together with Post 
Dispatch, they have a battery of herd 
boars to , Supply blood for all their old 
customers. rop them a line at once for 
catalog.—Advertising Notice, 
LUGAR’S POLANDS 


L. W. Lugar, of Derby, Iowa, is offer- 
ing a richly bred group of boars and gilts 
to the public, October 27. ee has been 
very short of feed, as has been the case 
with this part of Iowa the past season, 
and these pigs will go thru the ring 
peoty large enough for service but not 

ighly fitted. Any one wanting a start 
in purebloods or needing to restock their 
sow herd, whether he be a breeder or 
swine producer, can not afford to miss 
this sale, for we know the offering rep- 
resents lines of breeding and from such 
animals that they can not help but make 
good. Write for catalog at once. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 





COUNTY LIBRARIES NEEDED IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

According to conclusions of a recent 
study conducted by the South Dakota 
State College, there are probably forty 
counties in South Dakota where a county 
library system would serve both the town 
and country districts better than they are 
now being served, and at not to exceed an 
average cost of from 50 cents to $1 per 
capita per year. 











Saturday, Oct. 27, is Bargain Day 
at L. W. Lugar’s, Derby, lowa 


25 Boars and 25 Gilts 


Representing the Best in Poland Chinas 


This represents the same blood that has gone into so many herds in the 
past and made good both in the show-ring and the feed lot. They are sired 
by Keystone. He is a line-bred Armistice boar, the choice of H. A. Wessels’ 
1927 offering. The sows represent such bloodlines as Liberator Rainbow, 
Answer, Allerton Special, Aladdin, Robber, Pickett, Monarch and Clan Master. 
I realize that owing to the shortage of feed in this part of the state, these 
pigs will not sell for their real worth, but my loss will be your gain. Sale 
on farm, just south of Derby city limits. Come and be my guest sale day. 
Write for catalog. R. E. MILLER, Auctioneer, 


L. W. LUGAR & SON, Derby, lowa 














GUERNSEY DISPERSION 
PERU, IOWA, OCT. 25 
30 Head of High Grade Guernseys 


10 cows just fresh, 6 fresh later; 14 calves and year- 
lings; 1 registered 3 year old bull. Your chance to 
buy a herd developed by eight years of selection far 
milk production. Herd Federally Accredited. All 
farm equipment will besold. DeLaval Milker for sale 
at private treaty. H.. BR. Ogburn, Peru, Lowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White — 
Boars and Gilts 


Sired by Pilot Jack 


Good type, priced right, cholera immune. Come or 
write at once if interested. 


IRWIN FROST, Spirit Lake, lowa 
Chester White Boars 


February and March farrow, also a few fall boars. 
Booking orders for fall pigs at weaning-time, either 
sex. Write us for description and prices. 
McKinley Bres. & Sons, Melrese, lowa 


60 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 60 


Big, rugged, cholera immune fellows. All out of 
Prise Winning ancestors. The big easy feeding kind. 
We pay the express and ship C. O. D. on approval the 
same as we have for 28 years and no unsatisfied cus- 




















The Cavalier Offering Sells 
Oct. 30, Clearfield, lowa 


Spotted Polands 
30 Boars — 35 Gilts 
100 Fall Pigs 


Here is an offering that should attract every breeder and pork producer 
within driving distance sale day. There are herd boars in this offering good 
enough to head any herd; gilts that will make valuable additions to any herd, 
and 100 head of fall pigs that will give you an economical way of getting 
some real Spots. If you want to get a real sow herd and develop them your- 
self, keep these fall pigs in mind. This is the largest offering of Spots to 
sell this season, and there should be some real bargains for every one. Write 
for the catalog; it tells the story. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 


CHAS. W. TAYLOR, Auctioneer, 


B. H. (BEN) REIMER, Clearfield, lowa 














tomers. B. M. Boyer & Sons, R. 2, Farmington, Iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 


AMWORTHS. 3 spring gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $150.00, or 3 fall gilts and one unrelated 
fall boar, $190.00, 75 gilts and 20 boars from whieh to 
pick. Deliver fifty miles free by truck. Golden Rod 
Stock Farm, R. R. No. 1, Box 111, Davenport, Iowa. 


AM WORTH boars—winter and spring farrow. 
Save money; buy now. Ask for booklet on herd. 


























40 Spring Boars—30 Top Gilts 


Independence, lowa, Tuesday, Oct. 23 











eda gf 4 L. LINDBERG, Maxwell, Nebr. | 9-5- ee Pumas ue iowa You will find as many good, sound, rugged boars here as have ever been 
line, POLAND CHINAS offered by this firm. We won 114 ribbons at the fairs this fall, and our 
} Bo Shi * G 3S B YORKSHIRES oe is > - kin ape wy ge gps oo Mark this date on your 
34 ars ppe : q ‘ calendar an ew me sale day. ou w ind what you want here. 
olds Weare shipping Poland China boars on approval = ad eet Al sade | or Don’t forget October 23. 
— ise lla Rd [~bs a from heel driving parents. Wm.Zahs,Jr..Riverside, Ia. R 
they im offeeding quality. Correspondence solicited. Satis- SHEEP a F. FRENCH, Independence, lowa 
h . _ faction guaranteed. D. J. Burns, Stuart, la. 
e 
otf __pamesuines FOR SALE 
HA 


Bonnie Brae Hampshires 


; Rams and Ewes 
| The first prize yearling ram at eight State Fairs in 
; 2 heads our flock. 
NER BROS., Jewell, Iowa 
Yt PSHIRES. Bud's Prospect and Mon- 
Af arch’s Defender are noted for their unequalled 
“show andbreeding reeords. We are offering 20 high 
ne and fall Hampshire boars sired by them. 
3 are thrifty, well grown and cholera immune. We 
on mail orders and guarantee satisfaction. 
orvisitus. H.W. Oxley & Son, lowa City, Iowa. 


q PSHIRE Sous and gilts bred to farrow 


"Boars of ait sizes. ptember. Gilts not bred. 
CA. PRENT 
inate 


Cc. O. D. 
ICE, Sae City, Iowa 








Flock headers and show flocks, or individuals for the 
coming state fairs. Shropshires, Oxfords, Hamp- 
shires, Southdowns, Rambouillets—rams and ewes. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


HORSES 
Registered Percherons 422757". 


blacks and greys, ton and heavier, $350 
each. Younger stallions lower price. 
Mares with foal by side and bred 


again, 
R.7 CHARITON, IOWA 











$250. 
ED CHANDLER, 
AUCTIONEERS 








» Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
mediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
fall giits. E. R. Hem, Selma, Iowa. 





H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, Iowa. 
We sell all breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
us for dates. Rates satisfactory. 











IOWA GRAND CHAMPION 


SPOTTED POLAND BOAR SALE 


OCTOBER 31, 1928 
PLAYMATE — WHIZ BANG 


_ We are in the best position to furnish breeders and pork producers boars 
since we have been in the business. We are cataloging forty-nine head, 
and they will include as many outstanding animals as will be put thru any 
sale ring this season. Playmate was Iowa grand champion this year, and 
has sired us a group of pigs worthy of his winning. Sale held at Earlham, 
Iowa. Come and be our guest sale day. Write for catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer. CHAS. W. TAYLOR, Auctioneer, 


D. W. CRAWFORD & SONS, Earlham, lowa 











TOO HICH? 


Some people said so when cattle 
were six cents. 


To succeed you must feed reg- 


| | ~ Res. U. S. Pat. Off. larly. 


Buy choice calves or yearlings. A few left at 
Write today for prices to 


attractive prices. 
your station. 














Monday, M. J. Lemley Holds His Poland China 
Sale—4{ Head of Boars and Gilts Will Be Sold 


_ They are sired by Keystone and Pioneer Special. These pigs are not 
highly fitted, but are ready to go into active service. They represent some 
of the best blood of the breed. They are bred to produce large, thrifty litters 
that will mature economically. You do not have time to send for catalog, so 
plan to attend the sale and procure a bargain. J. W. McGEB, Auctioneer. 


’ SALE ON FARM, MONDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1928 
M. J. LEMLEY, Melrose, lowa 

















CHESTER WHITES 























Live Stock Exchange, Inc. Sunny Slope Farm Offers Chester White Boars 


403-7 Securities Building Des Moines, lowa $0 head gpring boars by The Architect and Modern Improver, good uniform boars. 12 outstanding fall boars 
henner ° are 
: y, Sanit ans than er W. E. GAFFEY, Storm Lake, lowa 


feet and legs. Come and see them or write 



























**Mishko Shoes are the only shoes I ever found 
whose soles outwear the uppers,’’ according to 


W. W. Cochran, Jonesboro, Arkansas 









Get a comfortable fit 
in the styles you like... 



























EAL rubber .. . live, firm, tough. 
-X Rubber prepared for but one pur- 
pose: to make lasting footwear. 


Stout fabrics ... light, elastic and dura- 
ble, knit in Ball-Band’s own mills at 
Mishawaka especially for and only for 
Ball-Band footwear. 





Skilled craftsmanship in design and 
manufacture—the result of more than 
thirty years specializing in footwear. 


These are the long-life qualities that 
you find in every pair of footwear that 
bears the Ball-Band name. 


These are the qualities that make the 
Red Ball trademark stand for more days 
wear to millions of outdoor workers. 


And there are more than 800 styles to 
choose from in the Ball-Band line, in- 
cluding Mishko-sole leather work shoes. 
A style of rubber footwear to suit every 
kind of work and sport, every personal 
preference, and a size to fit every man, 
woman or child. 






**Other rubbers may, cost less 
than Ball-Band at first, but 
you have to buy them 
oftener,’’ says R.L. Potter, 
Paducah, Kentucky 











There isa Ball-Band dealer near you. 
Ask him for Ball-Band by name, and look 
for the Red Ball trademark to be sure 
you are getting it. 

MISHAWAKA° RUBBER '& WOOLEN. MFG. CO. 
338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 





























Look for the Red Ball 


BALL-BAN D 


BOOTS * LIGHT RUBBERS » HEAVY RUBBERS * ARCTICS » GALOSHES 
SPORT AND WORK SHOES’ +s WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 

















“The Ball-Band four-buckle cloth arctic is the best riggin’ 
in the state,’ says D. J. Stebbins, Brattleboro, Vermont 








